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Bharatiya Vidya 
Stands for~ 
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pieraye Shiksha must ensure that no promising 
young Indian of oharacter having faith in*Bharat and her 
culture Bharatiya Vidya should be left without modern 
oducational equipment by reason merely of want of funds. 


2, Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than in- 
‘formative, and cannot have for its end mere acquisition of 
knowledge. Its legitimate sphere is not only to develop 
natural talents but so to shape thein as to enable them to 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya. 


3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only 
the full growth of a student's personality but the totality of 
his relations and lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of 
_ which he is capable. 


4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage or 
other an intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages 
and their literature, without excluding, if so desired, the 
study of other languages and literature, ancient and modern. ~~ 


‘ . 


$. The re-integration of. Bharatiya Vidya, which is “the 

e: primary object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained through 

. a study of forces, movements, motives, ideas, forms and art of 

creative life-energy through which it has expressed itself in different 
ages as a single continuous process. 


6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the student's power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stdge:in accordance with 
the highest ideals attained by the great literary masters in the 
fatellectual and moral spheres. . 


7. The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involye— 


, (a) the adoption by the teacher of the Guru attitude 
4 which consists in taking a personal interest in the 
e-. student; inspiring and encouraging him to achieve 


distinction in his studies; entering into. his life with 
a view to form ideals and remove psychological 
eee: and creating in him a spirit of consecration; 
an ve : 


(>) the adoption by the student of the Sahitya attitude 
by the development of— 


(i) respect for the teacher, 
(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 


(iii) a spirit of service towards the teacher, . the 
institution, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya.» 


8. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is to teach the 
younger generation to appreciate and live up to the permanent 
values of Bharatiya Vidya which is flowing from the supreme art 
of creative life-energy as represented by Shri Ramachand 
Shri Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expresse 
themselves in modern times in the life of Shri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda Saraswati,. and Swami 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning passion 
for change; not to retain a form or attitude which in the light of 
modern times can be replaced by another form of attitude which is 
a truer and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya 
Vidya; and to capture the spirit afresh for each generation to 
present it to the world. 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
; —Rigveda., 1-89+1 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


THE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of 
Indian Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, & 
series of Books which, if read, would serve the purpose of 
providing higher education. Particular emphasis, however, 
was to be put on such literature as revealed the deeper 
impulsions of India. As a first step, it was decided to bring 
out in English 100 books, 50 of which were to be taken in 
hand almost at once. Each book was to contain from 208 
to 250 pages and was to be priced at Rs. 2.50. 


It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian languages: 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. 


This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 


The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the 
tesuscitation of its fundamental values in their pristine 
vigour. 


‘Let me make our goal more explicit : 


We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the lines of his own temperament 
and capacities ; we seek the harmony of individual efforts 
and social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within 
the frame-work of the Moral Order; we seek the creative 
art of life, by the alchemy of which human limitations are 
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progressively transmuted, so that man may become the 
instrument of God, and is able to see Him in all and all in 


Him. 
The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing would 
uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and aspiration 


which such books can teach. 


In this series, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modern, will be:published in a form easily accessible 
to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if they 
illustrate the principles we stand for, will also be included. 


This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western,.to understand and appre- 
ciate currents. of world thought, as also the movements of 
the mind in-India, which, though they flow through 
different linguistic channels, have a common urge and 


aspiration. 
Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the Maha- 
bharata, summarised by one of the greatest living Indians, 
C. Rajagopalachari ; the second work is on a section of it, 
the Gita, by H. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist and a student 
of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was proclaimed of the 
Mahabharata: ‘What is not in it, is nowhere.” After 
twenty-five centuries, we can use the same words about it. 
He who knows it not, knows not the heights and depths of 
the soul; he misses the trials and tragedy and the beauty 


and grandeur of life. 


“The Mahabharata’ is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic menand women and of some who 
were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing a 
code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, 
and speculative thought on human problems that is hard 
to rival; but, above all, it has for its core the Gita, which 
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is, as the world is beginning to find out, the noblest of 
scriptures and the grandest of sagas in which the climax 
ig reached in the wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh 
Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies underlying true 
culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile the dis- 
orders of modern life. , 

I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 


1, QUBEN VICTORIA ROAD, 
New DBLHI, K. M. MUNSHI 


3rd October, 1951. 
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FOREWORD 


Professor Sarma has devoted a life time of thought and 
reflection on the fundamental problems of religious philo- 
sophy. He has given in this book a very lucid and readable 
account of the main problems which concern thinking 
people, based on the teachings of our classics—the Upa- 
nishads and the Bhagavad Gita. The illuminating com- 
ments are related to the selected texts. 


Each individual will have to attain integration with the 
Supreme, fellow-men and himself. Yajna, dana and tapas 
are the means by which this integration is effected, By tapas 
we cleanse and purify our nature and reach integrity of 
person, By dana we establish friendly relations with our 
fellow beings. By yajna we attain communion with the 
Supreme. No man’s life is complete if he fails to secure. 
this unity with God, his fellow-men and himself. 


Divorce between our thought and practice is brought 
out in many passages. Professor Sarma refers to the great 
sayings — mahavakyani taken from the four Vedas — 
prajnanam brahma, aham brahmasmi, tat tvam asi, ayamatma 
brahma. All these emphasize the spiritual character of the 
human being. But this principle is not exemplified in our 
daily life and social practice. Institutions and forms with 
which we have lived for centuries are difficult to give up 
easily, but this has to be done if we are to make our inward. 
life and outward practice conform to each other. 


FOREWORD 


The quintessence of wisdom of our ancient seers is not 
unscientific or irrational but is the distilled experience of 
our great sages. This book—the «Pearls of Wisdom ”— 
has a message not only to our people but also to others. It 
is my earnest hope that this book, written under great 
disabilities by its distinguished author, will be read widely. 


RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN, 
NEW DELHI 4. 
September, 3 1962. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
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PREFACE 


This book is designed as a companion volume to my 
editions of the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita. When 
I was preparing my Anthology of the Upanishads for the 
press my friend Swami Ranganathananda of the Rama- 
krishna Centre at Delhi suggested to me that instead of 
giving the Upanishadic texts more or less continuously in 
their traditional order I might arrange them according to 
the subjects they deal with and that such an arrangement 
would be of-greater help to teachers and students of religion. 
This meant, for instance, that all the verses bearing on 
tebirth or meditation or self-realisation, in whatever 
Upanisbad they occurred, had to be grouped together. It 
was then too late for me to alter my plan. I have now 
acted on the Swami’s suggestion and selected passages 
according to their subject-matter not only from the 
Upanishads but also from the Bhagavad Gita and arranged 
them in the form of separate chapters. I have also provided 
a brief introduction to each chapter and a general introduc. 
tion to the whole collection and added some notes at the 
selected passages. 


I regret to say that this book had to be brought out 
under rather difficult conditions. Soon after I selected the 
necessary passages and noted down their references my 
eye-sight, which had already been feeble, gave way almost 
completely and I could not read or write anything. But I 
did not like to give up this work after all the time I had 
spent on it. So I had to request others to arrange the 
passages according to my instructions and also take down 
the introductions as I dictated them sentence by sentence, 
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This was a very slow and painful process, and the result, f 
am afraid, is not very satisfactory. But that was the best 
Icould do under the circumstances. Moreover, what is 
important here is not my writing but the Pearls of Divine 
Wisdom gathered from the Holy Writ, and these form the 


major portion of the book. 


I am profoundly thankful to all my friends who so 
kindly helped me at every stage and enabled me to bring 
out this book at last in spite of all my disabilities. -Lam 
particularly thankful to my old fried and colleague, Sri D. 
Lakshminarasimhan, for carefully going through the Mss. 
and not only dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s but also 
making many valuable suggestions and patiently reading 
out the whole thing to me and also for having kindly read 


the proofs. 


In giving the extracts from the Gita I have used my 
nslations of the scripture with the approval of the 
M. L. J. Press, Mylapore, Madras. Simi- 
the extracts from the Upanishads I have 
lation contained in the Upanishads—An 
y the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 


own tra 
publishers—the 
larly, in giving 
used my own trans 


Anthology, published b 


Hyderabad, D. §, SARMA 


April, 3, 1962, 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


In giving references the following abbreviations have 
been used : 


B.G. Bhagavad Gita,- 
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* An asterisk at the beginninz of an extract indicates 


that there is a comment on the passage in the Notes 
at the end, 
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“The Upanishads are the cows, the Gita is ne milk, and those 
who imbibe it are the wise.” 


I. ‘THE UPANISHADS 


For a student of Hinduism who is interested in literary 
form as well as religious thought the reading of . the 
Upanishads for the. first time is one of the most thrilling 
experiences in life. For, he comes across sentences like 
the following :— 

©The face of Truth: is covered with a golden disc. 
Remove it, O God of the solar sphere, s so that I, whose 
law of being i is Truth, may see it.” 

‘“‘He goes from death to death who. sees only multi- 
plicity here.” 

“What sorrow, what delusion can there be for a man 
who sees the Oneness of all things here?” 
~ “Lead me from the unreal to the Real. 

Lead me from darkness to Light. 

Lead me from death to Immortality.’ 


Verily that which is Infinite is bliss. There is no 
happiness in the finite.” 

“The world of Spirit is one of eternal Light.” 

“The Sun does not shine there, nor the moon, nor the 
stars, nor these lightnings, much less this fire. When He 
shines, everything shines after Him. By Him all this is 
lighted.” * 

P.W.—I 
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“Through fear of Him the wind blows, through fear of 
Him the sun rises in the east, through fear of Him the fire 
burns and Indra sends down rain. And through fear of 
Him, fifthly, death speeds on his way in the world.” 


“Verily, it is by the command of the Imperishable, 
O Gargi, that the sun and the moon stand apart. It is by 
the command of the Imperishable, O Gargi, that heaven 
and earth stand apart.” 


“Verily, it is not for the sake of the husband that a 
husband is dear, but for the sake of the Self is a husband 
dear. Verily, it is not for the sake of the wife that a wife 
is dear, but for the sake of the Self is a wife dear.” 


“He from whom words turn away unable to reach 
Him through the mind —the man who knows the bliss of 
that Brahman has no fears from any quarter.” 


“The ties of the heart are broken, all doubts are dis- 
solved, and all actions perish when He who is both high 


and low is seen.” 
“J am below; I am above; I am behind; I am in front; 
Lam to the right; I am to the left; Iam indeed all this.” 


These are only a few of the Himalayan streams and 
rills which join together and come down from their moun- 
tain heights, and passing through Haridwar, go further 
down to’ make up ‘that sacred and mighty river—the 
Bhagavad Gita, which flows majestically through the 
plains, fertilising a whole sub-continent, and empties itself 
through various channels into the ocean of the Infinite, 
The Upanishads are indeed like the Himalayas—they are 


the Himalayas of the Spirit. Like those lofty mountain 


ranges they too have their own several peaks soaring high 
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and lost in clouds, their own dazzling slopes of white and 
virgin snow and their own innumerable flowers whose 
fragrance makes the soul forget its house of clay. And 
they also have, it must be added, what seem to us to-day 
to be their own precipitous rocks their own dark caves 
and shadows and their own long stretches of waste lands 
covered with moss and thorny bushes. But these too have 
their place and function in presenting to us a landscape 
which is atonce the most sublime and beautiful in the 
world. In traversing these regions of thought and 
experience we. see the beginnings of a great religious 
tradition which has stood its ground for more than thirty 
centuries, and is as vigorous today as it was in those far 
‘off ages when it shaped itself. 


It was a world of nascent thought, of eager inquiry, 
of bold experiment and of boundless enthusiasm for 
arriving at Truth. The leaders of Upanishadic thought 
were revolutionaries who, chafing at the bonds of a rather 
low type of sacrificial religion, were groping their way to 
the light of a universal mystical religion. And they 
~ gucceeded in their quest. They were not, however, 
disloyal to the past. They assimilated all that was useful 
and suggestive in the Vedic hymns. They appreciated all 
that was significant and symbolic in the elaborate 
sacrifices of the preceding age. But they hated to stand 
“still and stagnate. They were anxious to march on and 
acquire new realms of knowledge. They held frequent 
discussions with one another, they loved to instruct their 
pupils in their new knowledge and they ran alter teachers 
who knew more than they did, asked them questions and 
waited on them-for years till they got the answers. They 
went back and pondered over these answers, And if they 
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had any doubts, they returned and waited on the teachers 
for some more years till they got them cleared. 


What strikes us most in all these activities of the 
Upanishadic seers is that thay were never satisfied with 
mere knowledge. They always put their knowledge into 
practice and saw whether it transformed their consciousness, 
whether it enabled them to see the Oneness of all things 
and whether it led them to self-realisation. The best of the 
teachers of the period could know, it seems, by merely 
looking at the faces of their pupils, which of them were 


“spiritually enlightened and which of them had only a stock 


blind.....- 


‘of intellectual knowledge. They had great contempt for 
those who were satisfied with mere intellectual knowledge 
and greater contempt for those who stopped short of mere 
‘sacrifices, rites and ceremonies. It is significant that in the 


“Chandogya Upanishad, Narada seeking enlightenment ap- 


proaches Sanatkumara and confesses that he knew all the 


“four Vedas, the Itihasas and Puranas and all the fourteen 
‘sciences and the fine arts and yet he was only a knower of 


the sacred texts but nota knower of the Atman. In modern 


‘language this means that he had the knowledge of the 


scriptures but no knowledge of God. And it is also 
significant that the Mundakopanishad says, “But frail are 
these boats, these eighteen sacrificial forms, in which the 
lower karma has been told. Foois who praise this as the 


highest good are subject to old age and death again and 


again. Abiding in ignorance, wise in their own esteem, 
thinking themselves to be learned, these fools wander about 
much afflicted, like the blind led by one who is himself 
: ‘Considering sacrifices and good works as most 
important, these deluded men know no higher good, and 
having enjoyed, on the heights of heaven, the rewards of 
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their good works, they enter again this world or even a 
lower one.” 


As a result of such teachings as these the old Vedic 
gods recede into the background, the ascendancy of the 
priests and their sacrifices is overthrown, meditation takes 
the place of worship and the acquisition of divine know- 
ledge becomes much more important than the performance 
of rites and ceremonies, Some Western critics are of the 
opinion that in the Upanishadic age the robust optimism 
of the earlier age of Vedic hymns gives place to pessimism. 
This is quite incorrect. ‘On the contrary, we may say that 
the childish delight of an earlier age in the possession of 
cattle and crops and victory over the enemy gives place to 
true spiritual manhood which feels that the everlasting 
happiness of man consists not in the possession of worldly 
things but in the possession of the Self. The seers of the 
Upanishads exclaim “What shall we do with offspring— 
we who have this Self and this world of Brahman?” Having 
thus risen above the desire for sons,wealth, and possessions 
they wander about as mendicants. They do not long for 
death, they long for eternal life. They teach that sacrifices 
lead only to a temporary heaven after death, whereas 
divine knowledge leads to immortal bliss even here on 
earth. Thus in the Upanishads, j jnana (divine knowledge) 
takes the place of yajna (sacrifices), the Absolute Brahman 
with which is identified the Atman or the Spirit in man, 
takes the place of the old gods, and Karma is given a wider 
meaning than mere rituals and is connected with the idea 
of rebirth. And liberation from the cycle of births and 
deaths is to be sought only through jnana or the realisation 
of the Oneness of all things in God. Varna and Asrama 
are pushed into the background like the gods and the sacri- 
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fices. In this universal religion, Brahman becomes the goal 
and jnana the means of reaching it. These two concepts 
come to occupy the foreground of religious life. All other 
things like Upasana, Yoga, and Karma become subsidiary. 


No wonder therefore that the mystics and seers of the 
Upanishadic age were able by their cryptic utterances to 
lay firmly and strongly the foundations of Hinduism. The 
later ages only built a superstructure on those foundations. 
All the sects and schools of philosophy which arose in the 
fold of Hinduism in the following centuries looked upon 
the Upanishads as their authoritative scriptures and tried 
to justify their own doctrines by referring to some 
Upanishadic text or other. The very fact that rival sects 
with opposing systems of philosophy claim the Upanishads 
as their authorities shows that these scriptures present 
various levels of thought and that the Upanishadic sages 
never bothered themselves to see that their teachings 
were all of a single pattern. The Upanishadic seers were 
prophets and poets, not philosophers or theologians. They 
taught as the spirit prompted them at the time and never 
cared to buildup any system of thought. Founders of 
religions do not build up systems of thought. They leave 
it to lesser men of a later age to systematise the truths 
contained in their inspired utterances. 

However we may summarise the more pr 
of the teachings of the Upanishadic seers and put them in 
the form of the following propositions: 

(i) That the ultimate Reality behind this universe is 
the Absolute Spirit (Brahman) which transcends all 
categories of human thought and in which there is neither 
time nor space, neither cause nor effect, neither life nor 
death, but orily peacefulness and perfection. 


ominent parts 
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(ii) That the temporal phase of that same Absolute 
is the personal God (Iswara) who has created the world = 
out of Himself as a spider brings forth its web out of its : 
own body, -and who permeates it and guides all its 
phenomena. 

(iii) That the same Absolute Spirit is also at the 
centre of every human being, beyond his senses, beyond 
his mind and beyond his understanding and personality. 


(iv) That the eternal happiness of man consists in 
overcoming the limitations of his body, mind and under- 
standing and realising this Absolute Spirit already present 
in him by progressing spiritually through a series of lives, 
if necessary, till that goal is reached. 


(v) That the way to this self-realisation consists in 
acquiring right knowledge, which makes one see the oneness 
of all things in God behind the multiplicity of the world. 


(vi) That the man who has thus realised the Self 
is free from the round of births and deaths, becomes 
immortal and lives in God till all the creation together ' 
with the Creator lapses once again into the ultimate 
Reality, the Absolute Spirit. 


(vii) That this world, where we see a grand spiritual 
progression from matter to life, from life to mind, from 
mind to intelligence and from intelligence to perfect bliss, 
is only a means to the end of self-realisation for all beings. 


These are the roots of the religious thought that have 
gone down deep into tlie consciousness of India. Of them 
the tap-root is the statement which says that the eternal 
Spirit which pervades the universe is conspicuously pre- 
sent in the human heart and that those who realise it and 
bring it into their consciousness become immortal .and have 
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eternal peace and happiness, The Kathopanishad puts it 
neatly in the following verse: 


“The one Ruler, the Self within all beings who 
makes His one form manifold—the wise who perceive 
Him within themselves, to them belongs eternal 
happiness, not to others.” 


The Taittiriyopanishad says “ He who knows Brahman, 
the Real, the Intelligent, and the Infinite, placed in the 
depth of the heart as well as in the highest heaven—he 
realises all desires along with Brahman, the Intelligent.” 
Statements lixe these are innumerable in the Upanishads. 
We may, therefore, say that they form the central teaching 
of these scriptures. 


It must be said that these exalted teachings of the 
Upanishadic seers are inevitably mixed up with the 
primitive scientific conceptions social beliefs customs and 
manners of an age which is removed from us by more 
than three thousand years. We have already referred to 
them in figurative language as the precipitous rocks, the 
dark caves and shadows and the long stretches of waste 
land of the Himalayan landscape. We should make due 
allowance for them in estimating the value of the Upani- 
shads. 

We can never exaggerate the importance of the Upa- 
nishads in the history of Hindu religious thought. They 
form the sources of all the later schools of philosophy in 
the Hindu fold. All Orthodox schools of Hinduism accept 
them as authoritative revelation. The famous Bhagavad 
Gita is said to be only the essence of the Upanishads and the 
equally important Brahma-sutra is described as only the 
thread that strings together all the Upanishadic fowers, 
and even the religion of the Buddha, rightly interpreted, is 
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only a continuation of the Upanishadic revolution. There- 
fore, we may say that the Upanishads form the supreme 
authorities for Hinduism. ey a 


Il. THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


It may be said that the Upanishads are the outcomes 
of the first Renaissance in the history of Hinduism after 
the dry and dreary age of the Brahmanas. The second 
Renaissance came in the epic age which gave us in their 
final form the Ramayana the Mahabharata and the inimi- 
table Bhagavad Gita. If the Age of the Upanishads was 
one of revolution, that of the Gita was one of expansion 
and consolidation. For it is a remarkable synthesis of the 
religious thought of that heroic age, during which the 
Indians colonised the islands in the Eastern seas and laid 
the foundations of greater India and at home brought 
about the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian cultures. There is 
nothing like it in the history of Hinduism, till we come to 


‘our own times and to the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 


Paramahamsa. ¢ 

The synthesis of the Gita may be viewed from three 
standpoints viz., 

(1) That of the ways and means of religion (2) that 
of the ultimate Reality which is.the end-and aim of all 
religious endeavour, and (3) that of the contemporary 
schools of thought which deal with both the means and 
the end of religion. 

(1) The Gita calls itself a Yoga-sastra. The message 
it delivers is called Yoga. The Avatar who delivers the 
message is termed Yogeswara and the man who accepts 
the message and acts according to it is called a Yogin. 
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Therefore, the word Yoga is the key to the Gita. This word 
is used in its primary sense‘of union and not in the secon- 
dary sense of thought-control as in Patanjali. The English 
‘word yoke and the Sanskrit word Yoga are cognate terms. 
Yoga thus means yoking together. In the Gita it is largely 
used in the sense of fellowship with God. 


The opposite of Yoga is Sanga. If Yoga means union 
with God, Sanga means attachment to the world. And if a 
man who is in fellowship with God is called a Yukta, a 
man who is attached to the world is called a Sakta. The 
whole object of the Gita may be said to be to convert a 
Sakta into a Yukta, to convert a man of the world into a 
man of God. Sakta and Yukta are poles asunder, and the 
entire path of spiritual discipline lies between them. Fur- 
ther, the Gita speaks not only of Sakta and Yukta, but 
also of nitya-yukta or satata-yukta, that is, one who is in 
constant union with God. In other words the union should 
not be confined to moments of prayer and meditation but 
should be a constant sub-conscious feeling. That is the 
ideal set forth in the Gita. 


The three well known paths to this union with God 


are Karma-yoga, Bhaktiyoga and Jnana-yoga that is, union ~ 


through action, union through devotion and union through 
knowledge.* We have seen how in the Upanishads the path 
of jnana is stressed almost exclusively. The Gita on the 
other hand lays equal emphasis on all the three paths. 
Taking a hint from the Isa-Upanishad, it elaborates the 
doctrine of Karma-yoga and laying under contribution the 
teachings of the Bhagavata school of theism it develops its 
doctrine of Bhakti-yoga and adds these two to the doctrine 
of Jnana-yoga which it derives from the Upanishads. The 


*® These are deait with in detall below in Chapters IX to XII. 
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originality of the Gita further lies in making these three 
paths almost inseparable. It is only for the sake of analysis 
that we sometimes speak of Karma-yoga, Bhakti-yoga and 
Jnana-yoga separately. , 

Another important point made out in the Gita is that 
this union or integration with God involves two other in- 
tegrations, namely, integration with oneself and integration 
with the society in which one lives. Integration with one- 
self means bringing all the faculties of one’s mind into 
harmony with one another so that there may be a single- 
ness of purpose in life. An integrated personality is the 
first and foremost pre-requisite of spiritual life. The Gita 
stresses this on almost every page. In one place it calls this 
discipline Atma-samyama-yoga. Side by side with this self- 
integration there should be also social integration. One 
should be in harmony not only with oneself but also with 
the society in which one lives. The Gita says that the ideal 
devotee of God is a man who does not harass the world 
and whom the world does not harass. Integration with 
society is to be effected by every man doing his duty 
honestly and efficiently in the place which he occupies in 
society. This is the Gita doctrine of Swadharma. By every 
man acting according to his Swadharma, that is, by doing 
his own duty in a selfless manner, he promotes the good 
of the whole society (loka-sangraha). Thus the Yoga that 
is taught in the Gita is a remarkable synthesis of integra- 
tion with oneself, integration with society and integration 


with the Supreme Spirit through Karma, Bhakti, Dhyana . 


and Jnana. These three integrations are again reflected in 
the ritualistic formula—Yajna-Dana-Tapas—which is so 
often repeated in the Gita. Yajna is sacrifice offered to 
God, Dana is gifts made to men and Tapas is the discipline 


of the self. 
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Nothing is more typical of the spirit of expansion and 
consolidation of the Gita than the way in which it extends 
the meaning of the traditional concepts of Yoga, Karma, 
Yajna and Dharma and connects all of them together in 
its gospel. As we have already seen, Yoga is not merely 
thought:control as in the technical Yoga-Shastra, but the 
whole of spiritual life which aims at union with the 
Supreme. Karma in the Gita does not mean mere obligatory 
or optional rites as in the ritualistic codes, but all human 
actions having any moral or spiritual value. Soalso Yajna 
in the Gita does not mean animal sacrifices, nor sacrifices 
of merely material objects, but allactivities of man promp- 
ted bya spirit of sacrifice. A life of self-control is a sacri- 
fice and a life of disinterested scholarship is also a sacri- 
fice, Lastly, Dharma in the Gita is not simply the caste- 
duty of popular ethics, but the duty imposed on man by 

. his own nature and tendencies as well as by his birth and 
profession, and it has always to be judged in the light of 
the end viz., Yoga, which it has in view. Thus the Gita 
everywhere follows the old tradition, but everywhere ex- 
tends it in such a way as to re-create it. It retains the old 
Upanishadic ideal of Jnana, but balances it with Karma 
and Bhakti. . 


(2) In the Gita there is a synthesis not only of the 
ways and means of religious life but also of the various 
concepts connected with the end and aim of all religious 
endeavour. Saints and mystics all over the world have re- 
garded the ultimate Reality, the goal of man’s religious en- 
deavour, in various ways. But all thes may be said to fall 
into a few patterns :-— 


Firstly, the Reality may be symbolised as a place of 
bliss, a heaven or a paradise, a Vaikunta or a Deva Loka. 


al 
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In this case the aspirant becomes a pilgrim, and his pro- 
gress in spiritual life is described as pilgrim’s progress, as 
in Bunyan’s well-known book. Secondly, the Reality may 
be looked upon as 4 person, a personal God or Iswara, a 
Saviour or an Avatar or a Devi. In this case the aspirant 
becomes a worshipper and the relationship between him 
and the object of his worship may be that of a servant to- 
wards his master, or that of a child towards its father or 
mother, or that of the lover towards the beloved. This is, 
of course, the most popular type of mysticism. Thirdly, the 
Reality may be looked upon as the immanent spirit. In this 
case the aspirant becomes a mystical poet like Wordsworth 
or Tagore to whom all objects in Nature become signs and 
symbols of one indwelling Spirit. This type of mysticism 
has been called Nature-Mysticism. Fourthly, the ultimate 
Reality may be looked upon as the transcendent spirit, 
called Godhead or the Absolute or Brahman. In this case 
the aspirant becomes a philosopher who regards the world 
not as something which reveals God but as something 
which hides Him and who therefore tries to look beyond 
its snares and delusions for the Reality he is seeking. Lastly, 
the Reality may be looked upon, not asa place of bliss, nor 
as a person of glorious qualities and powers, nor as the spirit 
immanent or transcendent but asa transfigured state of 
one’s own consciousness. In this case the aspirant is nota 


- pilgrim marching to a paradise, nor a worshipper longing 


for union with the personal God whom he worships, nora 
poet having a vision of the Spirit behind the beauties of 
Nature, nor a philosopher arriving at the Eternal Truth, 
but asleeper ora dreamer awakened from his sleep— 
awakened from all illusions to the one Reality of his own 
Self, which is also the Self of the universe. 


It is remarkable. that all these symbols of the ultimate 
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Reality are employed in the Gita. Being a predominently 
theistic scripture it naturally employs most frequently the 
symbol of a personal God identified with the Avatar who 
imparts the teaching. But other symbols also find a place 
init. The words Loka, Sthina, Pada, Gati and Dhama 
are used to indicate the symbol of place. The words 
Iswara, Purusha and the pronouns Atam, and Sah are used 
to indicate the symbol of a personal God. The words 
Vibhu, Atma, Jiva, Tat etc., are used to indicate the symbol 
of the Immanent Spirit. The words Avyakta, Akshara, 
Parah, and Brahman are used to indicate the symbol of the 
transcendent Spirit. And lastly the words Sthiti, Siddhi, 
Santi etc. are used to indicate the symbol of the state of 
consciousness. And what is most interesting is that two 
or more symbols are used in the same verse without 
producing any sense of incongru-ty. 


Take for instance the following verses :— 


‘This Unmanifested (Avyakta) is the Imperishable 
(Aksara). It is said to be the Ultimate Goal (Gati). 
Those who reach it never come back. That is my 
supreme Abode (DHAMA)’ (VIII, 21). 


41am the goal and the support (gati, bharta), the 

lord and the witness, the abode (nivasah), the refuge 

‘and the friend. I am the origin and the dissolution, 

the ground (sthanam), the treasure-house and thé © 
imperishable seed’ (IX, 18). 4 

Thus in the Gita we have a synthesis of the various 


concepts of the ultimate Reality as well as of the various 
‘ways and means of approach to that Reality. 


(3) Again the greatness of the Gita lies in effecting 
a synthesis of all that was good in the contemporary schools 
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of religious thought. There are five or six such schools to 
which reference is made in it either directly or indirectly, 
It tolerates almost every belief prevalent at the time and 
gently points out how it may be improved. It is only such 
beliefs as are likely to lead to social disruption that it 
condemns, For instance, it denounces in scathing terms all 
atheists, materialists and free thinkers, as their doctrines 
lead to immorality and disruption of the social order. The 
reference here is probably to those who later came to be 
called Charvakas. : 


The second group whose practices we may consider in 
relation to the teaching of the Gita consists of Vedic ritua- 
lists (those who later came to be called Mimamsakas). The 
Gita gives rites and:ceremonies their due place in religious 
life but condemns the ritualists who make a fetish of them 
and say that there is nothing higher than ritualism in the 
teaching of the Veda. Along with the ritualists we may 
mention the polytheists who worship many gods and pray 
for material benefits or heavenly rewards. The Gita says 
that they may have their reward. They may go to heaven 
and enjoy the celestial pleasures of the gods but they have 
to return to the world of mortals when their merit is ex- 
hausted and become again subject to death and rebirth. On 
the other hand those that worship the one Iswara not for 
any rewards but only for His fellowship learn to live in 
Him and enjoy eternal happiness. 

The next group to which reference is made consists of 
Vedantic quietists. These took their stand on the Jnana- 
Kanda of the Veda, as the ritualists did on the Karma- 
Kanda. They believed that one should desist from every 
kind of activity if one wished to get moksha. According 
to them, every action led to bondage as its consequences 
had to be experienced in another life through rebirth. There- 
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fore, they taught that moksha or freedom could come only 
_through contemplation and not action. One should, there- 
fore, retire from the world altogether, become a recluse and 
spend one’s time exclusively in contemplating on Brahman, 
the ultimate Reality. We may say that the whole of the 
Gita is a long protest against such a view. The Gita of course 
-accepts the principle of sanyasa or renunciation but gives 
it a higher and healthier interpretation in the same way as it 
accepts the principles of Yajna or sacrifice and gives ita 
higher interpretation. Sanyasa according to it is not renun- 
ciation of all works but renunciation of all selfish motives 
which generally prompt men to work. It says that he who 
does the work he ought to do and does not seek its fruit isa 
true sanyasin. A true sanyasin is he who takes part in all 
activities that fall to his lot in life but offers them to God 
in the spirit of a sacrificer. His renunciation is internal, 
not external. He lives in God but works in the world as 
His agent and serves His purposes. This is the Gita’s great 
message of Karma-yoga. This is the reply which it gives 


to the Vedantic quietists. 

We may next consider the relation of the Gita to the 
metaphysicians and psychologists of the age whose followers 
later constituted the schools of Sankhya and Yoga. There 
is no doubt that, at the time of the Gita, Sankhya and Yoga 
were no rounded systems of thought. They were stillina 
rather fluid state. However, the Gita assimilates some of 
their doctrines in its exposition of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophy. It.includes Kapila, the reputed founder of Sankhya, 
among the Vibbutis or manifestations of God and tries to 
work the speculations of that great thinker into its synthesis, 
_ The following are some of the features of Sankhya 
school pressed into service by the Avatar of the Gita. The 
Gita accepts the concept of Prakriti with its three gunas— 
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Sattva, Rajas and Tamas—and the evolution of the+twenty 
four tattvas. It admits that our actions are to be attributed 
to the forces of Prakriti and the impression that the self is 
the doer is a delusion. It also admits that the liberated 
soul is free from this delusion, knows his own true nature 
and transcends the three gunas of Prakriti. But the Gita 
alters the trend of the whole Sankhya thought by its Upani- 
shadic conception of the one Purusha, called Parama 
Purusha or Purushottama, of whom the other purushas are 
only individual manifestations, And this supreme Purusha 
is not simply a witness of the changes of Prakriti, as in the 
Sankhya school. He is also the governor. Prakriti is His 
prakriti, subject to him. Its changes are directed by His © 
will. Prakriti is His lower manifestation, while the souls 
(jivas) are His higher manifestation. As Prakriti is thus 
only an aspect of God, contact with it is no evil. On the 
contrary, it is only by working in conjunction with it to 
carry out the purposes of God that the individual can get 
his salvation. Again unlike the Sankhya school the Gita 
teaches that the liberated soul is not only free fromthe | 
thraldom of Prakriti but also in conscious union with God. 
He lives in Him and becomes one with Him. 

Thus at every stage the atheistic dualism of the 
Sankhya is avoided by the Avatar of the Gita. He simply 
makes use of the Sankhya analysis of nature and human 
personality to popularise the teaching of the Upanishads. 
The skilful way in which the technical terms of Sankhya are 
employed in the Gita to express the universal religious 
experience of men is well illustrated by its use of the words, 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. If we regard these three terms 
simply as the technical scientific jargon of the Sankhya, we 
missa good deal of the teaching of the Gita. If, on the other 
sage we Be them as referring to the moral, the emotio- 
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nal and the animal nature of man respectively, some of the 
verses in which they occur throw light on the universal 
human experience. We may admit that the Sankhya ana- 
lysis and its account of evolution have now been superseded 
and have given place to more scientific theories. But that 
does not invalidate the teaching of the Gita which is ulti- 
mately based on religious experience. 

The relation of the Gita to Patanjali’s Yoga system is 
similar to its relation to Kapila’s Sankhya. In fact there is 
no essential difference between the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems except that the latter makes a faint mention of 
_ _Jswara and prescribes a graded course for reaching Kaivalya 
~ or isolation from Prakriti. Patanjali who later systemati- 
sed Yoga accepts the Sankhya dualism of Purusha and 
Prakriti and believes in the theory of the evolution of the 
universe from the juxtaposition of Purusha and Prakriti. 
He defines Yoga as Chitta-Vritti-Nirodha ot the stopping of 
the movements of the mind and he prescribes a system of 
graded exercises for achieving this end. But the Gita, as 
we have seen, rejects the dualism of Sankhya and uses 
the word Yoga inafar wider and more varied sense. It 
uses the term sometimes to denote power, well-being, and 
synthesis. But above all, as we have already said, it uses it 
in the sense of union or fellowship with God. It is only 
in Chapter VI that it uses the word in the sense of mental 
concentration as in Patanjali. Here and elsewhere the 
Bhagavan of the Gita makes mention of some of the steps 
of the graded system of Patanjali but not at all in a rigid 
and systematic manner. The upward way 17 the Gita is a 
natural slope, not an artificial staircase OF ladder. The 
teacher takes particular care that the regulations he pres- 
cribes are not harsh. He advocates moderation in eating 
and sleeping and riot severe fasts OF vigils. He advises no 
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difficult -postures or prolonged breathing exercises. He 
severely condemns: all. mortifications of the. flesh. Ina 
word,the Yoga-of Patanjali’s system is avmére channel of 
mental descipline while.the pone of the Gita is an ocean 
of spiritual life. - : 


Lastly, the relation of the Gita to the Bhagavata school 
of theism is particularly intimate, as the very name Bhaga- 
vad Gita shows. There is no doubt that the Gita’s 
emphasis on Bhakti is derived from this source. Also the 
doctrine of Prapatti according to which a man who wishes 
to be saved has to surrender himself absolutely to God - 
and pray for His forgiveness and mercy was originally a 
Bhagavata doctrine. It is also given expression to in the 
Gita in the following weil known verse :— 


“Setting aside all rules of Dharma, come unto 
Me alone for shelter.Do not grieve.’ I will release 
thee from all sins.” 


The emphasis on the personal aspects of God making the 
Gita primarily a theistic scripture and not a mere philoso- . 
phical treatise is also due to the Bhagavata religion. Some 
critics even go to the length of saying that the nucleus of 
the Gita was a Bhagavata manual and that it gradually 
grew into its present form. This is an exaggeration. For the 
message of the Gita is much more comprehensive and pro. . 
found than that of the Bhagavata theism. Also the 
numerous echoes that we fiind in the Gita from the Upani- 
shads, specially the Kathopanishad, and the use of the term 
Brahman in all the three Upanishadic meanings of the 
impersonal Absolute, the personal God, and the immanent 
Spirit are a proof of the fundamental Upanishadic basis of 
the Gita, But it must be admitted that a warm current of 
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love and devotion to a personal God—Vasudeva—fiows 
from the Bhagavata-school into the Bhagavad Gita. 
Thus we have in the Gita a grand synthesis not only 
of the various ways and means of religion, not only of 
the various concepts symbolising the ultimate Reality but 
also of the various schools of religious thought prevalent 
at the time when this great scripture came into existence. 
We have already compared the Gita to the Ganges. To 
continue the figure we may say that many tributaries join 
it in its course from the Mimamsa, the Vedanta, the 
Sankhya, the Yoga, and the Bhagavata regions. But the 
main stream comes from the Himalyan heig hts of the Upani- 
shads. Lower down the stream if we taste the water we 
cannot say from what tributary it comes. The waters mix 
perfectly, and it is all one stream. Modern scholarship 
has no doubt discovered a few inconsistencies here and 
there in the teaching. But they are only in details which 
are of no significance. We may say, therefore, that once 
in the history of Indian thought a grand synthesis was 
achieved. All schools were harmonised and from acom- 
mon platform went forth an appeal for Yoga OT union 
with God. The Gita calls upon all without distinction of 
Varna or Ashrama to lead a holy life, to seek refuge in 
the Spirit, to look upon all creatures ‘as aspects of one 
Redlity and to perceive behind the claims of every duty, 
. the stern voice of God. That is why though it 1s addres- 
sed to a soldier on the battle field it comes home to all of 
ug. In a verse which Sankara regards as the very essence 
6f the scripture, the Gita says :— 
«He who does my work and looks upon Me as his 
’ goal, he who worships Me without other attachments 


and who is without hatred towards any creature— 
- he comes to Me, O Arjuna. ” 
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Ill. THE ‘PRESENT RENAISSANCE 


We have said above that the Upanishads represent the 
first Renaissance in the history of Hinduism and that the 
Gita and the epics in their final form represent the second 
Renaissance. The third Renaissance came in the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian era and gave us the early 
Puranas, Tantras, and in their systematised form the 
Darsanas. The fourth came in the seventh and eighth 
centuries and gave us the Bhakti poetry of the Alwars and 
Nayanmars of Southern India and the Advaita philosophy 
of Sankara. The fifth came in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and gave us the theistic systems of Ramanuja, . 
Madhva and Saiva-Siddhanta. The sixth came in the 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and gave rise to the great: 
Bhakti movements in Northern India connected with the 


names of Ramananda, Chaitanya, Vallabha and the saints 
of Maharashtra. ‘The seventh came inthe nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries and is still continuing. The morning 
star of this Renaissance was Ram Mohan Roy, the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj. And after the pioneering work done 
by the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj and the 
activities of the Theosophical Society, the actual Renaiss- 
ance may be said to begin with the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa which cover the entire arbit 
of Hinduism. This modern Renaissance has enriched our 
religious literature with the lectures of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, the poems of Tagore, the message of truth and 
non-violence of Mahatma Gandhi, the “Life Divine” of 
Sti Aurobindo and the reinterpretation of Hindu 
Philosophy by Dr, Radhakrishnan—to mention only a 
few of its achievements, 


This Renaissance differs from all the previous Renaiss- 
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ances in two important respects. Firstly, during its time, 
India is no longer separated from the rest of the world. In 
fact, the Renaissance itself is India’s reaction to all the 
forces that began to operate in the country as a result of 
the British conquest—forces represented by Christian 
missions and English education which opened for us the 
doors of European science, European history and European 
political institutions. Secondly, the present Renaissance is 
not confined to religion. It covers the entire field of natio- 
nal life. - If, as we have said, the age of the Upanishads. is 
one of religious revolution and the age of the Bhagavad 
Gita is one of expansion and consolidation, the present age 
is one of all-round reconstruction. The work of reconst- 
ruction is proceeding on all fronts at a rapid pace espe- 
cially after India gained independence. We are today 
striving hard to bring into existence a welfare State, a 
socialistic pattern of society, a balanced and self-supporting 
economy and an integrated system of education and fine 
arts. But all these secular activities represent only the 
body of the nation, Its soul is the moral and religious 
idealism of the people. And there is a good deal of work 
to be done in this direction so as to make our religion a 
live force among the common people prompting them to 
lead purer and more purposeful lives. The religion has 
to be freed from the entanglements of the caste system, its 
rituals have to be simplified and made meaningful, its 
beliefs have to be cleared of all the superstitions of a 
primitive mythology and legendary history, its priests have 
to be well educated and trained for their duties, and its 
essential doctrines have to be taught in the light of modern 
knowledge in all the educational institutions of the country. 
In all this work we cannot have better sources of inspira- 
tion than the words-of wisdom contained in the Upanishads 
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and the Bhagavad Gita which strike for us an unmistakably 
universal note in religion. Some of the well known verses 
from these scriptures, classified according to the subjects 
they deal with and arranged in a logical order, may well 
become a grammar of spiritual life. A humble attempt in 
this direction is made in the following chapters. 


PART I 
CHAPTER I 


SCRIPTURES AND TEACHERS 
“Scriptures and Teachers are only the sign-posts on the Way.” 


Every well-established religion has its own authorita- 
tive canon. Christianity has its Bible, Islam has its Koran 
and Buddhism has its Tripitaka. Similarly Hinduism has 
its Vedas. But Hinduism is rather unique in that it has 
no single founder. It is an ethnic religion like judaism, not 
a creedal religion like Christianity or Islam. Its history 
coincides with the history of the race which produced it. It 
did not come into existence suddenly along with the life 
of a single individual as Christianity did with the life of 
Christ and as Islam did with the life of Mohammad. It 
grew slowly as the spiritual experiences of a great many 
seers came to be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and looked upon as a holy tradition. It has no definite 
creed by subscribing to which one can become a Hindu. It 
is much more complex and has much greater variety than 

the creedal religions of the world. In fact one may almost 
say that Hinduism is more a league of religions thana single 
religion. Hence its well-known spirit of toleration and res- 
pect for the other religions of the world. It looks upon 
all religions as so many ways leading to a single goal. At 
the same time it insists on every man following bis own 
religion accepting its authority and practising the disciplines 
it prescribes. This double spirit of toleration towards other 
religions and unswerving faith in one’s own religion is very 
well brought out by the well-known verses in the Bhagavad 
Gita. The Avatar of the Gita says on the one hand “‘How- 
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soever men approach me, even so do I accept them” and 
on the other hand “Better one’s own Dharma though 
imperfect than the Dharma of another well-discharged. 
Better death in one’s own Dharma; the Dharma of 
another is fraught with fear ”. 

Religions which have no authoritative scriptures and 
which do not insist on faith in them will never have any 
strength, however reasonable their teachings may be. 
When a religion admits that it believes equally in all the 
scriptures of the world, and takes the best in each of them, 
it becomes only electic and lifeless. Garlands of flowers 
gathered from various trees may appear at first rather 
attractive but they fade away in a day and will soon become 
dry as dust. It is only a living tree that can produce crops 
of fresh flowers every day. Every great religion is a living 
tree which produces flowers of its own in every season. 

In former times it was believed that the authoritative 
scriptures of every world-religion were directly inspired 
by God. Christian theologians used to maintain the prin- 
ciple of verbal inspiration. And even now the orthodox 
view in Hinduism is that the Vedas are uncreated and 
eternal. Similar views are held by the teachers of other 
religions. But it is one thing to recognise an authorita- 
tive canon and quite another to say that every word of it 
is either eternal or directly inspired by God. It should be 
remembered that the divine light comes to us through - 
human channels and is therefore conditioned by human 
limitations, Even the saviours, prophets and avatars 
belong to a particular age and so their teachings are 
conditioned by the limitations of that age. Therefore, it is 
but reasonable to hold that the principle of authority 
applies only in general terms to the whole body of scriptures 
which every great religion holds as sacred, This is tacitly 
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admitted by every religion when it emphasises some parts. 
of the canon and allows others to fall into desuetude. 

' It is very important that we should be able to discrimi- 
nate between the husk and the living seeds. All references 
in any scripture to the scientific, sociological or economic 
beliefs of the age which produced that scripture belong to 
the husk. They cannot be put on the same level as the 
spiritual truths taught by that scripture. Those beliefs are 
bound to change from age to age. Therefore, those who in- 
sist on the equal validity of the scientific beliefs and spiritual 
truths of the scripture do a great dis-service to religion. 

lt is for this reason that we regard the living tradition 
connected with a religion as important as the scriptures 
themselves. Religions which confine themselves to the 
authority of a particular scripture and do not recognise 
the importance of teachers who belong to the tradition 
flowing from that scripture become stunted, as they arrest 
a natural growth. A great teacher is a living scripture. 
His authority helps to preserve what is vital in the original 
revelation. The Taittiriya Upanishad significantly says 
that when a student of the Veda has any doubts regarding 
what is to be done in certain circumstances, he should seek 
the guidance of a teacher of irreproachable character and 
do as he does. Hinduism accordingly lays great stress on 
the sanctity of a guru. It teaches that a guru should be 
looked upon as almost equal to a god and the teaching 
imparted only by the living voice of a guru can become 
fruitful. But this principle, like all good principles, may 
easily be exaggerated. It is not always easy to find a man 
who has all the qualifications of a guru. Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, therefore, wisely observes that a guru need not 
always have a human form. One's own Ishta-Devata may 
- pecome one’s guru and give him all the light that he needs. 


ob 
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_Itis well known that the scriptures of Hinduism are 
divided into two classes —the Sruti and the Smriti. The 
Sruti consists of the four Vedas and each Veda consists of 
four parts —namely, the Mantras, the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas, and the Upanishads. The Mantras are hymns 
addressed to various gods and goddesses. The Brahmanas 
are explanations of the Mantras and of the rituals to be 
performed. The Aranyakas are meditations on the meaning 
of the mantras. And the Upanishads are mystical treatises 
revealing the highest truths, These are supremely authori- 
tative. The Smriti consists of the Codes of Law, the Itiha- 
sas or Epics, the Puranas, the Agamas, and the Darsanas. 
These are all secondary scriptures. Their authority is 
derived from the Sruti. They only develop the various 
aspects of the Sruti. The Itihasas and the Puranas may 
contain some historical materials. But their object is not 
to give historical facts but to teach religious truths. They 
are religious treatises not historical ones. They exemplify 
_ the truths of the Veda by means of chronicles, legends and 

stories. The Agamas are sectatian scriptures giving 
details of worship of the principle deities, namely, Vishnu, 
Siva and Sakti. Hence they are divided into three classes — 
Vaishnava, Saiva and Sakta. The Darsanas are philoso- 
phical treatises which develop the philosophical aspect of 
the teaching of the Veda. 

The Upanishads, the Brahma-sutras and the Bhagavad | 
Gita which is a part of the Mahabharata are called the 
Prasthana Traya — the triple authority. The Upanishads 
occur at the end of each Veda and are therefore called 
Vedantas. They contain the highest teachings of Hinduism. - 
The Brahma-sutras are only discussions regarding the | 
interpretations of the various passages of the Upanishads. 
The Bhagavad Gita contains the essence of the Upanishads 
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in the attractive form of a historical dialogue. All schools 
of philosophy accept the authority of the Prasthana 
Traya, though they give their own interpretations of them 
in their commentaries. 


There can really be no end to the production of new 
scriptures in conformity with the teachings of the Veda. 
Every age may produce its own scriptures in the future, as 
in the past, to give guidance to men in carrying out the 
principles of the Veda in the altered conditions of the 
time. Hinduism certainly contemplates the production of 
new scriptures, as it does the advent of new Avatars and 
the promulgation of new laws—all in conformity with the 
spirit of the Veda. For instance in our own generation 
the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi on truth and non- 
violence are in the process of becoming a new scripture. 
The oracles of God who is eternal never cease to function. 


At the same time we should not forget that all 
scriptures are only means to an end and not ends in them- 
selves. Theend is God-realisation. The knowledge of 
scriptures is one thing and the knowledge of God is quite 
another. If the former does not lead to the latter it is 
quite useless. Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa has a very 
instructive parable on this point: If a man gets a letter 
from his village asking him to bring a number of things 
from the city, he has to acquire those things and take them 
ome and not simply get by heart the list of things con- 
tained in the letter. Similarly, we have to carry out the 
teachings of the scriptures, put into practice the principles 
which they advocate and acquire the qualifications which 
they lay down before we go back to our home in God. 
Every scripture is a way leading to our true home. We 
should reach the home and not linger on the road. 


SCRIPTURES AND TEACHERS 2° 


1* a: areafafagegea ade BTTETET: | 
a a fafenarstia a oe a Te afera 
But he who discards the scriptural law and acts as his 


desires prompt him—he attains neither perfection nor. -hap- 
piness nor the highest state. 


2. Feared TAT F Hatarerafeaat | 
ateat wafaartedt wy Hi ftereta 
Therefore let Scripture be thy authority in determining 
what ought to be done and what ought not to be done, 
Knowing the scriptural law thou shouldst do thy work in 
this world. _ -BG. XVI, 23, 24. 


3. sanrarfa agfaat + wer: suaraishy seat yr 
faa: | araat ater HUetseT Meatssaat sar 


HUATG AES: 11 


“He who cannot be heard of by many and whom many, 
even hearing, do not know—wonderful is the man who can 
expound Him, and adept is the man whocan find Him. And 


wonderful indeed is the man who can know Him, even 
when taught by an expert. 


4, TAWA sites UT alas agar FaRaara: | 
yaaa waa area AHA AAI AT TAT Ut 
“When taught by an inferior man, it (the self) is not 
easily known, even though often meditated upon. Unless it 
is taught by a different man, there is no way to it, for it is 
inconceivable, being subtler than the subtle. Ka. U. 


5. sfassa ame ora aufaatad 1 
ares are fafa Saat Bt TaRGeTaa aafeT te 
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Arise, awake, obtain the best teachers and learn of 
them. Sharp as the edge of a razor, hard to cross and dif- 
ficult, is that path—so the sages say. Ka. U. 


°6* wafafer F adhe afe a a mrgmaaet 
aay sft eo sfaat unaieda Fa GATT 
qd F wage araaiga fear fafeat arfecd 
sraettter it 


' «Verily, my boy, you are shining like one who knows 
Brahman. Who has taught you?” 


He replied, “‘Others than men. But, Sir, I wish that 
you teach me. For I hav: heard fiom persons like you that 
only knowledge which is Icarnt froma teacher leads to real 
good.” Ch. U. 


7. wen eave aie: aa 2a car Tt 1 
aaa afear wat: waraeg WerAA: 
; THAG ATCT SFT 
When these subjects are taught toa high-souled person 
‘who feels the highest devotion to God and to his Guru as 
to God himself—then will they shine forth, then will they 
shine fortb_indeed. S.U. 


8.* aararaisdaferagmita 1 aa Atl wi A 
= CATATATAT TA: t ararate fra TTA TST AT 
eqaseedt: | acara waferorq: gata vafeceay | 
gaara wafeaeaq) qe a NATTY) tareaa- 
raqareat at wafedeas | . 
Having taught the Veda the teacher instructs the 
pupil :— : 
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- “Speak the truth! Do thy duty! Do not neglect the 
study of the Veda! After bringing to thy teacher the re- 
ward that is pleasing to him, do not cut off the line of thy 
progeny ! Do not swerve from truth! Do not swerve from 
duty! Do not neglect well-being! Do not neglect prospe- 
tity! Do not neglect the study and the teaching of the 
Veda! 


9.* eafegeratar a wafeaerq. aged wari fageat 
wal aradeat wa afafeedt way meant 
aay ata afaaenifa a geefor t area 
gafeartt arfa cartarearta at gererfor 

“Do not neglect the rites due to the gods and thy an- 
cestors! Let thy mother be to thee like a god! Let thy 
father be to thee like a god! Let thy teacher be to thee 
like a god! Let thy guest be to thee like a god! Whatever 
actions are blameless—those should be performed and not 
others. Whatever good practices there are among us—they 
are to be adopted by thee, not others. 


10.* 4 % areaeoatat aremm: Sat arava safer 
Tam Bq) wagastay frat 2aq1 fear 

Ratt frar Bay 1 afer aay 
“Whatever good Brahmanas there are superior to us— 
they should be given a seat and served by thee. Whatever 
thou givest—give it with faith, not without faith. Give 
generously, give with modesty, with fear, with sympathy, 


11.* ag afe & wifafatacn ar qafatafecar at earq t 
3 ga arg: AeAAaT: | Fer aT: 1 TAT ere 
BT: BY FA A Ta Ade aa aa ada: | 
aay! F Fa Aen: aeafiea) ger 
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ATG: | Aaa cara: SF TATA Tat TTT tt 

aor aa aaa | UT AM: | TT ST: wat 

aera frag \ waagerery ) wagifacay! way 

See 

__ “If there should be any doubt in thy mind with regard 

to any deed or with regard to conduct—io that case con- 

duct thyself as Brahmanas do who are competent to judge 

who are devoted, but not led by others, and who are not 
harsh lovers of virtue. 

«And then with regard also to persons who have been 
spoken against, conduct thyself towards them as Brahmanas 
do who are competent to judge, who are devoted, but not | 
led by others, and who are not harsh lovers of virtue. 

“This is the rule ; this is the teaching. This is the secret 
of the Veda. This is the command. Thus should one 
observe. Thus indeed should it be observed.” T. U. 


CHAPTER ITI 
FAITH, REASON AND KNOWLEDGE 


“Faith isa flash of light in darkness, Knowledge is the unfailing 
light of day, and Reason is the read that lies between.”’ 


The counter part of authority in religion is Sraddha or 
faith. Mancannot live without faith of some sort. If 
today by any accident all the temples, churches and 
mosques in the world are destroyed, and the scriptures of 
all religions are burnt, the faith of man is bound to create 
again new temples, churches and mosques and produce 
new scriptures to satisfy his religious instinct. We, human 
- beings, dre surrounded by a mystery on all sides. Even 
this visible world isa great mystery. And the worlds 
beyond our ken are still greater mysteries. All creation is 
a mystery and it is with the aid of faith and reason that 
we grope our way through it. 


Faith is a tremendous force not only in religion but in 
all’ departments of life. Faith ina military leader helps 
an army to victory. Faith in a national leader helpsa 
pation to success. Faith in a doctor cures a patient. 
And we see that, in this count ry, faith in a mantra enables 
éven an ordinary man to effect miraculous cures of even 
a deadly snakebite. 


In the history of nations it is the ages of faithithat ay. 
crowded with heroic.achievements. Ages of scepticism and 
tationalism are comparatively sterile. In a ‘tTemarkable 
verse, the Bhagavad Gita says “Man is of the.nature of his 
faith, what his faith is, that verily heis”, The enemy of 

P.W.—3 
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faith is doubt (samsaya). And the Gita soundly declares 
that a man who ever doubts goes to ruin. 

But doubt and reason.have their own part to play in 
religious life, though an inferior one. The respective func- 
tions of faith and reason are exactly .those of a poet and 
a critic. A poet is a creator; a critic is an interpreter. It is 
the duty of the critic not only to interpret the creations of 
the poet, but also to point out their shortcomings. Similarly 
reason has to point out what is wrong, OF out of place or 
of date in faith. In short, faith should be above reason 
ainst it. There are some things in religion which 
the reach of reason but which can be grasped 
th. But there are a good many things included 
nal religion on which reason can exercise its 
For-instance there are animal sacrifices and 
religious persecutions which have become out of date with 
the progress of man. In all such cases it is reason that 
should come to our aid and help us to discriminate between 
what is permanent and what is temporary in the teachings 
of scriptures. Thus though reason is below faith it has an 
imp ortant part to play in religious life. If reason is totally 
givorced from faith, the latter becomes blind faith and will 
do more harm than good. In Hindu philosophy reason is 

eda very important place. Its function is toconvince 

man of the truth of the scriptural revelations. Tarka or 
jogic aY not be able to reveal God to us but it can cer- 

inly cleat away all our misconceptions regarding Him. + 
Faith again has always to be tested by practice. Just as 
eon trust statements given in textbooks. 


then test their validity by experiments in labora- 
jes, 8° also in religion we have to take scriptural state- 
tor on trust and test their truth by experiments in the 


ts 
me oratories of our own hearts and lives. In this way we 
ye 


out 
and not ag 
are above : 
nly by fat 
in traditio 
authority. 
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should make the experience of ancient sages our own. It 
is only then that we derive the full benefit of our study.of 
scriptures. Thus faith has to be supplemented at every 
step by reason and practice. 
An important question is raised at the beginning of 
the seventeenth chapter in the Gita, about the relation 
between scriptural authority and independent faith. 
Arjuna asks Krishna “What is the nature of the worship 
of a man who has faith but does not strictly follow the 
ordinances of scriptures?’ The answer given is that that 
depends upon the nature of the man’s faith. One man’s 
faith may lead him to the worship of true God but another 
man's.faith may lead him to the worship of false gods and 
demons. Therefore the best. kind of worship is. that. in 
which both scriptural authority and individual faith 
co-operate. For, while the worship in which scriptural 
ordinances are followed without individual faith is only 
sterile, the wotship in which scriptural authority is set 
aside and individual notions are followed and acted upon 
may be positively harmful. Especially i in the early stages 
of religious life the individual should act in accordance 
with the scriptural authority. Otherwise he may fall a 
victim to mere egotism. Freedom from authority can 
‘only be acquired by a long process of discipline and 
‘obedience. Till this freedom is gained, doubt will continue 
‘to haunt the mind of the man of faith especially if he isa 
nian of wide culture. The more cultured a man is the more 
often is he assailed by doubt. When we acquaint ourselves 
with the conclusions of modern science, especially those 
of astronomy and also when we make an impartial study 
of all the great religions of the world, we may find that 
“many of our cherished notions are undermined. But this 
‘only mzans that our faith, should progress and go on toa 
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higher stage. Doubt and reason may upset faith for 


kometime,-but faith has to return, not of course the old 
faith. Else there would be no progress. Proceeding thus 
by stages we have to reach our goal where perfect know- 
ledge replaces faith. Then we shall not only believe but 
also-see. In other words ‘Sraddha’ then blossoms into 
‘Jnana’. For Sraddha is only the spark of divinity in 
man, but jnana, as some Hindu mystics say, is God 
Himself, ; 
L* saraterad art cere: dada: 1 
wet wear ce mfwrarontereeis : 
‘He who is full of faith and zeal and who has-subdued 
his' senses obtains divine knowledge: and when he has 
dbtained it, he soon gains supreme peace. B.G. IV-39 
2. aaaragarns darear fara 
aa washer 7 TO a Ge Mea: A 
But the man who is ignorant and has no faith 
and who always doubts goes toruin. There is neither this 
world nor the world beyond nor happiness for the man 
“who always doubts. B.G. IV-40: 
3. atdereait araoriaa 1 
aad + auf facta asa 
Works do not bind the man, O Dhananjaya, whom 
Yoga prompts to selfless action and whose doubts are 
destroyed by divine knowledge and who ever possesses his 
goul. ee B.G. IV-41 
AS Fear TET aaa: | 
Ket aT SS renfaeehhaes WT 
Therefore, having cut asunder with the sword of 
ynowledge this doubt in thy heart, which is born of 
ignorance: betake thyself to Yoga and arise, O Bharata. 
, B.G, IV-42 


pac 
: 
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5. HACATAT: FRAT TACIT TUT | 
are at Frade gegdaracift 1 
Men who have no faith in this doctrine do not come 
tome, © dreaded Arjuna, but return to the path of 
death and birth. BG. IX-3 


6.* qargen adeq sar wale are | 
TSAI FEA Tt ASS: T TTT: it 
The faith of every man, O Bharata, is in accordance 


- With his natural disposition. Man is of the nature of his 
faith ; what his faith is, that verily he is. B.G. XVII-3 


7. spTear aa at ea HS TAT | 
Hae WT TT AAT AT SEU 
Whatever offering or gift is made, whatever waster 
is practised, whatever rite is performed—if it is done 


Without faith, it is called *Asat’’, O Partha. It is of no 
account here or hereafter, B.G. XVII-28 


8.° sar carr afar sree BaTATA Hes | At 
wart: aeagfaaara cares Tt qarafata: weer 
Not by argument is this knowledge obtained. But, O 
dearest, when taught by another, it is easy to: understand. 
You have obtained it now, holding fast to truth. May we 
always have an enquirer like you, O Nachiketas! Ka. U. 


9, aa Arar AT AAAI I A AAT I 
wena qaqa Tt AIA 1 
Not by speech, not by mind, not by sight can He be 


reached. How can He be apprehended unless one says to 
~ Oneself that He is? Ka. U, 
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10.* aeietrcererercaas A: 
aetaarerener aaa: watefa 1 
It is by saying ‘He is” that He is to be apprehended 
together with His twofold nature. His real nature reveals 
itself to those who apprehend that He is. Ka. U. 


CHAPTER Ill 


GOD’S CREATION 


* In God's creation law is the form and will is the substance.” 


God’s creation of the universe isa mystery. How 
this universe came into existence and how this is going to 
end we shall probably never know. Nor is it strictly ne- 
cessary for our purpose here. The Gita says, “ Mysterious 
is the origin of beings, manifest is their midmost state and 
mysterious again is theirend”, Modern science has come 
to the conclusion that the cosmos came into existencé about 
five billion years ago, that the solar system was formed 
about five thousand million years ago, that our earth took 
its present shape about two thousand million years ago, 
that life made its appearance on this planet about a thousand 
million years ago and that man made his appearance ten 
million years ago. We are also informed that the sun 
around which our tiny planet revolves is only a medium- 
sized star in a corner of a huge galaxy of stars called the 
milky-way and there are innumerable such galaxies spread 
out in boundless space. In fact, using the two hundred 
inch telescope, astronomers have found more galaxies in 
‘Space than the stars in our own galaxy which is supposed 
to contain more than a hundred thousand million stars. 
And some of these galaxies are at such enormous and 
‘unimaginable distances that light from them travelling at 


' the rate of one hundred and eighty six thousand miles per 


second can reach us only after five thousand million years. 


“It seems to be now, well-established that the more power- 


e as 
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ful the telescope which we use, the greater is the number 
of galaxies that we can see, and we can sce them only as 
mere faint patches of light. 

It is in the light of such facts that we have to con- 
sider the accounts of creation given in some of the an- 
cient scriptures of the world. Obviously those accounts are 
only fancyful and poetic and not scientific. It is a mistaken 
ingenuity to try to square them with the findings of modern 
science. Scriptures are intended to give us instruction on 
the internal world of spirit and not on the external world 
of matter. Therefore we should concentrate our attention 
on the attitude of great seers and.prophets of the world 
to God’s creation as a whole. The prophets are never 
¢arried away by the mere phenomena which they observe 
around them, as some scientists are. They never ignore 
the source of these phenomena, they never think that na- 
ture has an independent existence of its own, and never 
commit the mistake of imagining that the whole cosmic 
drama is evolving of its own accord. On the contrary, 
what charaterises their attitude is the burning sense of the 
presence of God behind every phenomenon. For instance 
an Upanishadic seer exclaims : “It is through fear of Him 
that the wind blows, it is through fear of Him that the sun 
shines, it is through fear of Him that the fire burns and it 
is through fear of Him that death runs across the world.” 
‘Another seer exclaims, “ It is by the command of the Eter- 
nal that heaven and earth stand apart and itis by the 
command of the Eternal that what are called moments, 
hours, days, nights, half-months, months, seasons, and 


years—all stand apart”. And a third exclaims, «“ The 


Infinite i 
He is to the south, He is to the north, He is indeed all 


this”. The Avatar of the Gita points out that nature is the’ 


s below, He is above, He is behind, He is in front, © 
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mother of all teings, but that He Himself is the generating 
Father. Accordingly, the prophets never lose sight of either 
the organic unity of the universe or its inseparability from 
God. They significantly compare God and His creation to 
a spider and its web. Asa spider produces its web from 
its own body so does God project Himself into His creation. 
One great poet in the Taittiriya Upanishad with pro- 
found insight traces the cause of spiritual evolution on the 
earth and suggests to us the basis on whicha great civiliza- 
tion can be raised. He points out in effect that evolution 
has proceeded from matter to life, from life to mind, from 
mind to intelligence and from intelligence to perfect bliss. 
Or, to put it more concretely, the evolution has proceeded 
from stones to plants, from plants to animals; from animals 
to men and from men to the Supreme Spirit. The begin- 
ning and the end of this grand c)smic process are shrouded 
in- mystery. For, they are beyond time. The timeless 
Spirit divides itself in time into spirit and matter. At the 
first stage of the evolution it is all matter and the spirit is 
dormant. Atthe second stage the spirit makes its ap- 
pearance as life and begins to rule matter. At the third 
stage mind or consciousness is evolved and gains further 
control over matter with which it is associated. At the 
fourth stage represented by man, itelligence and. reason 
come into play and dominate matter. And finally at the 
last stage the spirit reaches perfection, .comes into its own 
and the matter lies dormant in it. It will be observed that 
in this mighty process of evolution as spirit gains in power, 
matter shrinks away and that, in between the beginning and 
the end, we have dual beings consisting partly of spirit and 
* partly of matter and that perfection of spirit is the goal 
towards which all are marching. Therefore, as man is 
“ Qearer the goal than a stone or a plant or an animal; go 


a 
¢ 
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do we live? Where is our final rest? O ye who know 
Brahman, tell us — at whose command do we abide in 
pleasure or pain? 


8° ara: carat frafieser qarfe atfa: gee fa 
Frag) eat ost acareaTaTarcnreriie: 
Cagae 
Time, one’s own nature, necessity, chance, the ele- 
ments, the female womb, the male energy—should these be 
considered as’ the cause? It cannot be their combination 
either, because of the existence of the soul. But the soul 
also is powerless in respect of the cause of pleasure and 
pain. 

9* FT arp  aretacenfe  caquifa- 
erg a: arent fafearit arty BATT HTA- 

fafersscts: 11 
. Those who were devoted to meditation and concentra- 
tion saw the power of God Himself, hidden in its own 
-qualities. He is the One who presides over all these causes, 
from ‘time’ to the ‘soul’, S.U. 


10. ar etait gat | wee azar aileatar- 
fafa i wen agweteay anitavarfedtt 


TAT: WHAT tl 
‘Be it so, my boy. In the beginning, there was Being 
alone—One only without a second. Some people say that 
in the beginning there was non-being alone, one only without 
a second and that from that non-being Being was produced. 


11. ay ey aed anfeit Bary saTET: 
amit + aaa drraaw ardieatarfadtay i 
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“But how indeed could it be thus, my boy?” said he. 
“How could Being be produced from non-being? No, my 
boy, in the beginning this was Being alone—One only 
without a second. 


12, wae ag et setae adsitsgaa ast 
taa ag wi semafa qadisgaa: a ae 
Tat TET: TTA THAMES AT AATTTRT HN. 


It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. It sent 
forth fire. The fire thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth water. The: water thought, may I be 
many, may I grow forth. It sent forth food. CHU. 


43") qemet at ager derga: wed age: Gar 
qaifa saat afeatt ae sel aed ARraG 
fafera 


From Him are born the various gods and demi-gods, 
and men and cattle and birds; and. also the breaths of life, 


rice and corn, penance and faith, and truth chastity and 
law. 


14. wa: agat free waserrerad farra: F4ET: | 
Hae Tal ATA Tarr Are yafeassey WT TAT Uh 
From Him come all the seas and the mountains ; frotr 
Him flow the rivers of every kind;, from Him come all the 


herbs and their juices, by which this inner soul subsists. 
along with the elements. Mu. 


15." aetviarfa: gad Tet Fea ofrarsitnanerrnata ’ 
TAT AT: FETA. THAT TATE FTE by 
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is a saint nearer the goal thana sinner. This profound law of 
spiritual progression which the Upanishadic seer observed 
in the universe has become the basis of Hindu civilisation. 
For, according to Hindu writers teachers and law-givers, 
every movement in society or in the history of nations has 
-to be tested by this law. Its worth has always to be esti- 
mated by the spiritual values which it helps to generate. 
That society is the best which gives the highest place to 
the spiritual values of truth, righteousness, beauty and love, 
a lower place to theintellectual values of cleverness, dexte- 
rity and skill and a still lower place to the physical values 
of strength, solidity and speed. That civilization is again 
and subordinates. all physical and intellectual values to 
them. In their long and chequered history the Hindus have 
tried with varying success to uphold this ideal of spiritual 
progression in all spheres of life—social, educational, 
ethical and religious. Therefore one may say that the 
law of spiritual progression is the master-key to Hindu 


civilization. 


1. awermrdiia gaia saemeaia ara t 
-. seacafaaaretag aa ar afeaa4r 
Mysterious is the origin of beings, ma 


intermediate stage, O Bharata, and mysterious ag 
end. What is there for grief in this ? 


nifest their 
ain is their 
BG. I-28 


2. qaqa sel: gad wacraey | 
saat Ha Safeah aaa it 


Under my guidance Nature gives birth to all things— ° 
e that move and those that do not move; and by this 
thos of Kunti, the world revolves.. B.G. IX-10 


means, O SoD 
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3.* an aifrigene afera ait carrey t 
aeua: Taga Tay ales ATT | 


Great nature is my womb; in that I place the germ ; 
and from there 1s the birth of all beings, O Bharata. 


4, wzaatfag ata gia: taafea ar: | 

wai Te AgEfaces area: frat 
From whatever wombs living forms may arise, O gon 
of Kunti, great Nature is their womb, and 1am the gene. 
rating Father. B.G. XIV-3,4, 


5.*° eqaraat saat aatra art Tat VTSATAT: 5 
aaeag afear g aS A HUI TITHT 
Some wise men, being deluded, speak of Nature (as the 


first Cause), others likewise of Time. But it is by the 
power of God that this cosmic wheel is made to turn, 


6. ange frafae fe ad a: arevaTT TH aafaey: | 
aafad at fraiae groan frank Fare 4) 
He who always envelops this world, who ig the 
_ knower and the author of time, who is the possessor of 
qualities and of all knowledge —it is by His command 
that this work of creation unfolds itself — that which a 
regarded as earth, water, fire, air and ether. SU 


7, aff werarfest aefer 11 far SIRT FT FT: By ope, 
cfrary et at a as ferser: | afattor: Fr aye 
ty aatag wafaet sraeaTy |! 

Those who discourse on Brahman say: What ig th 

cause? Is'it Brahman? Whence are we born? By y & 


hat 


ae a 
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do we live? Where is our final rest? O ye who know 
Brahman, tell us — at whose command do we abide in 
pleasure or pain ? 


8.* art: eerat frafiewor gait aia: ger efer 
Frag) aay at AeaTEHATaTeTeATT: 
qag-aedt: 

_ Time, one’s own nature, necessity, chance, the ele- 
ments, the female womb, the male energy—should these be 
considered as’ the cause? It cannot be their combination 
either, because of the existence of the soul, But the soul 
also is powerless in respect of the cause of pleasure and 
pain. 

9* & caring agai — eaquifa- 

ger a: arora fafaats aft sremcageret 
fafasomts: 11 

_ Those who were devoted to meditation and concentra- 

tion saw the power of God Himself, hidden in its own 

‘qualities. He is the One who presides over all these causes, 

from ‘time’ to the ‘soul’. $.U. 


10. an aeatfe darts ate ateeay anfeerar- 
feftaq i ade gutter anfeatarfadtt 
WAT: ATI 


“Be it so, my boy. In the beginning, there was Being 
alone—One only without a second. Some people say that 
in the beginning there was non-being alone, one only without 
a second and that from that non-being Being was produced. 


ll. gt wy arag anfeft Gare saTaT: 
amit t aaa araaae aratentarfadtay 1 


{--.. 


aloe i a ral hs a oe ar CE ee aes ae 
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“But how indeed could it be thus, my boy?” said he. 
“How could Being be produced from non-being? No, my: 
boy, in the beginning this was Being alone—One only 
without a second. 


12. atat ag wi saafe wiisgaa aie 
tat ag wat weit aedisgar 1 a att 
Tard sega: TATA Tas IT ATTA I. 


It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. It sent 
forth fire. The fire thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth water. The water thought, may I be 
Many, may I grow forth. It sent forth food. CHU. 


13.° aearea Fat Agel aeraqaT: arear agen: qr 
aatfa t svat atfgaat aor sar aed wera 
faferar it 


From Him are born the various gods and demi-gods, 
and men and cattle and birds; and. also the breaths of life,. 


rice and corn, penance and faith, and truth chastity and 
law. 


14.00 wa: aaa fire aaseneaeera fara: ae: | 
HI Tal TTA Tarr Ata qaleasae AA TAT th 

From Him come all the seas and the mountains ; from 
Him flow the rivers of every kind; from Him come all the 


herbs and their juices, by which this inner soul subsists. 
along with the elements. Mu. Uz 


15.*  atehnfa: gat Teas ee TeerieErTaiT 
Tar aa: Tees. Tosa Fray tp 
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Even as a spider sends forth and draws in (its thread), 
even as plants spring out of the earth, and hairs from the 
head and the body of a living man—even so does the 
whole creation arise out of that Imperishable. Mu. U. 


16.* 9 aaekaMEaMaraiaayaa aeT frag 
faced fag ward agen aera agaatia afta 
err: . 
“That which cannot be seen or grasped, which has 
neither origin nor properties, which has neither eyes nor 
ears, neither hands nor feet, which is eternal, all-pervading, 


omnipresent and extremzly subtle--that is the Imperishable 
which the sages regard as the source of all beings. Mu.U. 


17.%  weacaet wart FakneraraHrigepler Ar: AAT: Wad 
aeq: | wasaerfefaar: dea ara: Wala Ta 
sarfaatet tt 

This is the truth. As from a blazing fire sparks of like 

gorm issue forth by the thousand, even so, my friend, 
yarious beings issue forth from the Imperishable and also 
return thither. 
18. feead eat: Gea: arareraTd aT: | 
ANT AAT: YA MaMa: TT 
pivine and formless is that Person. He is without and 
within, unborn and pure, transcending life and mind and 
higher than the high Imperishable. 


49, CaaS AY Aa: aafexarht FT | 
| wa arasatfrer: qfadt favaes arFeor 
om Him are born life, mind and all the senses-— 


Fr : 
ace, air, light, water and the truth which 
and also sg : Mu. U. 


all. 
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20.* ger ® ort wari qasise aeere: | 
aTafaenfs feoarfa artranigata Ft 
The Bhagavan said; 


Behold my forms, O Partha, by hundreds and thousands 
—manifold and divine and of varied hues and shapes, 


21. qeafecra aga warafaat wera | 
agrasseqgantyy TeaTaatioy ATT 


Behold the Aditya, the Vasus, the Rudras, the two 
Asvins and also the Maruts. Behold, O Bharata, many 
Marvels never seen before, : 


22. ReTed TIHT WATT TATA | 
We BS ashe aearraqacefarofe 1 


Behold here today, O Arjuna, the whole universe with 
the moving and the unmoving, and whatever else thou 
desirest to see, all concentrated in my person. 


23. 1 At Waaa AVANT TTATT | 
feon aarft & aq: TeT FR aePaTT 
But thou canst not behold me with this, thine own 
‘eye. I will give theea divine eye, behold now my sovereign 
power, B.G.X1, 5-8, 


CHAPTER IV 
MAN, NATURAL AND SOCIAL 


“God created man in His own image, and man created the 
centaur in his own image.” 


Some astronomers are of the opinion that like the sun 
mapy other stars in our galaxy may have planetary systems 
attached to them. But on account of the great distances 
of these stars from our earth it is impossible for us to know 
anything about these systems. We do not know whether 
any, other types of life are evolving in the planets attached 
to other stars. But so far as our own planetary system is 
concerned it is said that advanced forms of life are found 
only on our own planet. We have already seen that man 
represents the highest stage which evolution has so far 
reached here on this earth. We do not know whether in 
the fullness of time any beings higher than man would be 
e¥olved before the cosmic drama comes to an end. But we 
do know the lines on which evolution has proceeded till it 
reached the stage of man. It is by increasing the power of 
spirit over matter at every stage that higher beings merge 
from the lower ones. This gives usa clue as to what we 
should. do to bring about a further evolution of human 
nature. It should also be noted that up to the stage of man, 
evolution has been an unconscious process. But when once 
‘ man was evolved the process became conscious so that he 

became responsible for the improvement or the deteriora- 
tion of his nature. 


In the process of the development of the human spirit, 
the part which nature has to play should not be ignored. 
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Nature has neither to be indulged nor suppressed. Spirit 
and. nature are not the enemies of each other any more 
than a rider and his horse are the enemies of each other. 
Nature should be controlled and guided so that it may pro- 


- mote the ends of the spirit, just as a horse has to be con- 


trolled and guided so that it may proceed according to the 
wishes of the rider. Suppression of the natural appetites and 
desires of the flesh would do more harm than good. It would 
not lead to the natural development of a properly integrated | 
being and would certainly thwart the healthy growth of the 
spirit. It is only immature religious teaching that advocates 
extreme asceticism. While indulgence of natural desires 
.goes to one extreme the total suppression of them goes to 
the other extreme. Wisdom therefore lies neither in indul- 
gence nor in suppression-but in the proper utilisation of the 
tensions and powers with which nature has endowed us, 

Hinduism at its best has therefore never advocated 
either self-indulgence or extreme asceticism. The Bhagavad 
Gita, for instance, is never tired of pointing out the part 
which nature has ‘to play in the spiritual development of 
man. It says that spiritual life is not for him who eats too 
much or eats too little but for him who is temperate in all 
-his habits. It speaks of the nourishing kinds of food that 
are liked by the wise and the good. It denounces in strong 
language all penances and practices which involve the 
torture of the flesh. True penance consists in the control 
of the natural man and not in his eradication. 

The institutions and ideals of Hinduism are evident: 
illustrations of this wise policy. Take, for instance, its insti- 
tution of the four ‘Ashramas’ or stages of life—those of 
the student, the house-holder, the recluse and the sanyasin. 
In the scheme of life, marriage and citizenship play an im- 
portant part. A man has not only to discipline himself and 

P.W.—4 
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acquire learning but also to marry and discharge the duties 
of a citizen before he becomes a recluse and practises re- 
nunciation. True spiritual life is thus a long and gradual 
process. Renunciation of the world should therefore ordi- 
narily come at the last stage of life and not at the beginning 
or the middle. _ Premature renunciation will only lead to 
self-indulgence under the cover of holiness. 

Take again the Hindu formula which describes the four 
ends of life (Dharma-Artha-Kama-Moksha) called the 
Purusharthas. According to this formula man has to acquire 
wealth (Artha) and satisfy his natural desires (Kama) within 
the limits of the moral law (Dharma) before he proceeds to 
the final stage of release (Moksha). Kama or desire is 
generally described as being opposed to the spirit. But 
kama which acts in accordance with the law is an instru- 

ment of the spirit. In fact the Avatar of the Gita, ina 
remarkable verse, identifies himself with Kama which is 
not opposed to Dharma. 
Both the natural and the spiritual instincts of man 
combine to make him a social being. It is as a member of 
- a social organisation that he can satisfy his natural wants 
and develop his spiritual propensities. Social life is the 
essential pre-requisite of the development of a virtuous 
character as well as of the acquisition of wealth or the 
maintenance of a family. The duties which aman owes to 
the society to which he belongs are summed up in the 
in the two expressions Swadharma and Loka- 
‘sangraha. Swadharma or one’s own duty is, according to 

the Gita, primarily connected with one’s own natural dis- 

position (Swabhava) and secondarily with one’s position in 
society. Tointerpret Swadharma as merely caste duties is to 


the universality of theteaching of the Gita. For it 
n duty, with Swabhava, of 


Bhagavad Gita 


ignore 
connects Swadharma, one’s ow 
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one's own nature. It is primarily the natural endowments 
efamanthat should determine his duty to society. In 
other words every man is required to develop his own 
natural gifts and endowments and place them at the dis- 
posal of the society of which he is a member. And the 
ideal society is that in which every man occupies a place 
where he can utilise his own natural gifts for the advantage 
of all. It is such a society that the Gita has in view when 
it says that every man should discharge the duties of his 
class. In a society such as ours at the present day where 
man’s duties are not assigned according to his natural 
qualities, Swadharma can only mean the duties of one’s 

' own profession. It means that every man whether he is a 
farmer or a merchant or a lawyer ora_ teacher or an 
administrator sould do his duty honestly and efficiently 
in the interest of society as a whole. It is by doing so that 
he can promote ‘Lokasangraha’ or the welfare of the 
world. He should thus set an example to all so that every 
individual may work for the common good. It should also 
be noted that loyalty to a social order involves loyalty to 
the political organisation which we call the State. For the 
State in any country in modern times is the instrument 
with which the society carries out its object and aims. 
Thus loyalty to the State, loyalty to the country and the 
nation and loyalty tothe social order are all parts of 
Lokasangraha. 

The Gita does not stop with the concepts of Swadh- 
arma and Lokasangraha in its social - philosophy. It goes 
further and speaks of universal love which is “interested 
in the good of all beings.’ It emphasises that universal love 
is an inalienble element in all forms of Saintliness. It says 
that rishis who have obtained Moksha are Still interested 
in the good of all beings, It speaks of yogins whose self 
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has become the self of all beings. And it thinks that he 
who considers the joys and sorrows of others as his own is 


the highest yogin. 
1.* ager Seek em: sHaattarates | 
wate ofa yenfa foe: fs afeoafa 1 
Even the man of knowledge acts in accordance with 


his own nature. All beings follow their nature; what can 
repression do ? 


2. efeacafeacart aaeat eqafeaat | 
wa AWTAPoUt wer afer faat 1 


Love and hatred are bound to arise towards the © 


objects of each sense. But let no man come under the sway 
of these, for they are his enemies. B.G. III-33, 34. 


3% afxarfor ocrargizfzaey: ce wa: | 
ara TU Beat Fs: qeaeg a: 
The senses are great, they say, the mind is greater 


than the senses, and the understanding greater than the 


mind; but what is greater than the understanding is He. 
B.G. III-42 


4% TRAM Aisiea a Spread: | 
a aifacacrsiteer aradt aa ater 
Yoga is not for him who eats too much, or for him 


who eats too little. It is not for him, O Arjuna, who 
sleeps too much, or for him who keeps Vigil too long. 


5, Gerercfrarcer quaccen FAG | 
THReaAa ae AT walt Fae 
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But for the man who is temperate in his food and re- 
creation, who is restrained in all his actions, and who has 
regulated his sleep and vigils, Yoga puts an end to all 
sorrows. B.G. VI - 16, 17. 


6. angeacaaartragenhifafaaiat: \ 
wea: fermen: ferer ger areret: arena: 11 
Foods that promote length of life, vitality, strength, 
health, happiness and cheerfulness, and those that -are 
sweet, oily, nourishing and agreeable are the favourities 
of the ‘good’. 


7. « wearrraaregrdenreertararigr: | 
ATS TTAEACLT SSMTTAAAAT: 1 


Foods that are bitter, sour, salted, overhot, pungent, 
dry and burning, and those that produce pain, grief and 
disease are liked by the ‘passionate’. 


i 8. Oat Taree gfe waft aw aq 
Seosenty arted dort areata i . 
And that which is not freshly cooked, which is 


tasteless, putrid and stale, which is of the leavings and is 
unclean, is the food dear to the ‘dull’. B.G. XVII-8, 9, 10, 


9.* aa: safertart oa aafad aaT 1, 
wator araed fata farefa aaa: 
He from whom all beings proceed and by whom all 


this is pervaded—by worshipping Him through the 
performance of his own duty does man attain perfection. 
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10. 9 -staurearat fag: reaakeagfteare 1 
wanrataad aa ararcitfa faferay i 
Better is one’s own duty, though imperfectly done, 
than the duty of another well done. He who does the duty 
imposed on him by his own nature incurs no sin. 


11. Wes ea AT aewae a aT 
water fg aan sahara: 1 
One ought not to give up the work which is suited to 
one’s own nature, O son of Kunti, though it has its imper- 
fections ; for every enterprise is beset with imperfections, 


as fire with smoke. B.G. XVIII - 46, 47, 48. 
12. afaerara ada: cae eft: afesct aerATAT: | 
warra: waft yet wearer aA saree: Ut 


Fools steeped in ignorance, wise in their own conceit 
and regarding themselves as learned, go about staggering 
like blind men led by the blind. 


13.* 9 F areraa: oferta are cared frags Ger | 
ort citar arfer ox aft art ga: Gaaearreaa Ft 
The way to the other world does not shine for the 
jgnorant man who blunders, ever deluded by the glamour 
of wealth. ‘This is the world, and there is no other,’ he 
thinks and thus he falls again and again under my sway. 
Ka.U; 
14.0 Tt: erragaha area yeah Facer qe | 

aa dra aqaed fafacat waayqatag 7 sept 
The ignorant pursue outward pleasures, they walk 
; the wide-spread net of death. The wise, however, 
into nising eternal life, do not seek the constant among 
revosstant things. | Ke-U- 
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15.* 0 & sta arora Feat arate Fa tt 
gaty g sata aferaarcafrat tu 
It is not by any upward breath or downward breath 


that a mortal-lives; but it is by some other, on which these 
two depend, that men live. Ka.U. 


16.* agqaracte sesrTataa TA: | 
T aT TAT Het Areweaaqadd 1 
Whatever a great man does, the same is doné by others 
as well. He sets up a standard, and it is followed by the 
world. B.G. III-21. 
17.* wer: wivqfagiar war Hafet ATT 2 
gifecicarrmantiaargey tt 
As ignorant men act from attachment to their work, 
O Bharata, so too should an enlightened man act, but 
without any attachment, so that he may maintain the 
world order. 
18.* 7 afeae saazarat eta yas t 
wear warty faary 7H: ATIC 1 
Let no enlightened man unsettle the minds of the ‘gno- 


rant who are attached to their work. Himself doing all 


works with faith, he should make others:do so as well. 
B.G. Ill - 25, 26. 


19.* sat gafratraqga: eftraere4r: | 
fonder gareara: Tayafed tar: tt 
Those whose sins are destroyed and whose doubts are 
removed, whose minds are disciplined and who rejoice in 
the good of all beings—such holy men attain to the 
beatitude of God. - BG. V- 25. 
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20.* = aaquermeart adyerfr area 
Rat AAMT Aaa TACT: 1 
Steadfast in Yoga he sees himself in all beings, and 
all beings in himself—he sees the same in all. B.G. VI-29. 


21. arate ada at Teafa asst 
qa a afe at sae a ahh Ta AT 
He who looks upon all as equal to himself, in pleasure 


or in pain—he is considered, O Arjuna, a perfect Yogin. 
B.G. VI - 32. 


-? 


CHAPTER V 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE: 
RITUALS AND MYTHS 


“Rituals and myths are the guests who have been welcomed 
in the house but who refuse to leave after dinner.” 


Religious life begins with rites and ceremonies. It is 
through the rites and ceremonies which we witness in our 
childhood either at home or ina temple that we get our first 
impressions of religion. And it is a sad fact that most peo- 
ple never go beyond this first stage. Rites and ceremonies 
form the kindergarten of spiritual life. One may say that 
they are only the husk of religion. But without the husk 
the seed will not grow. When a sower goes out to sow 
he takes paddy and not rice. For, if rice is sown without 
the husk it will only rot and perish. Similarly religion 
which discards all rituals will soon disintegrate and perish. 


Therefore we should understand what exactly the functions 
of ritualism are and also its limitations. 


All rites and.ceremonies have their origin in symbolism. 
They come into existence as the symbols of faith. They are 
the visible representations of our beliefs regarding the 
unseen world. They show to the eye of the flesh what the 
mind believes.. They thus protect and maintain Teligious 
beliefs as the written language protects and maintains the 
spoken language. They thus createa visible tradition which 
binds together generations of men. Many a rite is loved 
and respected because it reminds us of the immemorial past, 
This is the historical function of ritualism. 
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Rites and ceremonies not only bind the past genera- 
tions with the present but also the present generation of 
believers scattered in various places and countries. They 
help to remind men of their unity as a religious community 
wherever they happen to be. When different sections of 
society go to achurch or a mosque ora temple or when 
people of the same faith who are scattered in distant lands 
perform the same ceremonies ona particular day, they 
come to feel that they are one wherever they are and 
whatever rank and position they occupy. This may be 
termed the social function of ritualism. 


But more important than all these objective functions 
of ritualism are its subjective functions. Rites and cere- 
monies have a most important influence on the minds of 
those who take part in them with earnestness and sincerity. 
Religious emotion always seeks an outlet. [tis not satisfied 
unless something is done under its influence. For instance, 
a man who performs his father’s funeral rites finds an outlet 
in them for his pent-up feelings and he is profoundly 
satisfied with everything that he is called upon to do or to 
utter though he may not understand its true significance. 
Similarly a man who goes to a temple to worship the Deity 
or to a church or to a mosque to take part in the prayers 
feels profoundly satisfied though he may not understand 
the language in which the worship is conducted or the 


pfayers are recited, 


_ Closely connected with these psychological f unctions of 
riuvalism is its aesthetic function. For rites and ceremonies 
satisfy not only our sense of the holy but also our sense of 
the sublime and the beautiful. That is why in all countries 
and in all ages art has been closely related with religion. 
It is this association that has led to the erection of grand 
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and beautiful temples, mosques and cathedrals, to the 
painting of beautiful pictures, and to the carving of 
beautiful images. 

But higher than these psychological and aesthetic 
functions of ritualism are its moral and mystical functions. 
Every ritual act is an incentive toa moral action. All 
purificatory baths, fasts and vigils are incentives to moral 
purity and self-control. In fact we may say that all rituals. 
are incipient morals. They are the first steps in the long 
process of the liberation of the spirit from the thraldom 
of the flesh which is the final aim of morality and religion. 

And finally the secret of the power of ritualism in all 
religions lies in its mystical influence. It may be stated as 
follows :— 

“The central part of every true religion is a profound 
mystical experience in which the soul feels the nearness 
of God. And one of the functions of ritualism is to sug- 
gest this experience and create an atmosphere in which the 
soul would be predisposed to it. This is done by means of 
various ritual acts the symbolism of which we dimly 
comprehend, by means of sacred formulas in an ancient. 
archaic language the meaning of which we only half 
perceive but the utterance of which thrills the heart with 
a vague suggestion, and by means of consecrated things. 
such as images, rosaries, vessels and lamps, which with 
their thousand associations with the religious mood take 
away the mind from what is worldly and familiar and 
vulgar. Here we have the subtlest of the functions of 
ritualism and the secret of its great influence. A wisely 
planned and solemnly conducted ritual prepares the ground, 
creates the atmosphere, suggests the mood and predisposes. 
the mind, so that the religious soul may easily detach itself 
from the world and feel the mysterious ‘presence of God. 
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That is why, though God is everywhere and understands 
every language, we prefer to go toa temple to worship 
Him—the more ancient the better—and say our prayers in 
ancient Sanskrit’’.* 

Ritualism has however its own limitations. _ As rites 
and ceremonies are primarily symbols of faith there should 
be no wide gulf between the ritual acts and the faith which 
they are supposed to symbolise. Just as in a language there 
should be no wide gulf between spelling and pronunciation 
or between the written idiom andthe spoken idiom, there 
should be no gulf between the rites of a religion and its 
faith. In English for instance the spelling was more or less 
fixed by the early printers in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries according to the pronunciation of those times. But 
the pronunciation has moved on and is no longer represen- 
ted by the spelling. In some of our Indian languages the 
written idiom and its grammatical forms were fixed some 
centuries ago while the spoken idiom has moved on and 
developed new gtammatical forms, inflections and sound 
values. Similarly in Hinduism the ritual was fixed some 
centuries ago according to the faith of those times but the 
faith has moved on and developed new forms. Hence there 
is urgent need for reforming a large part of the ritual and 
making it accord with the faith of today. But this work 
has to be done by the accredited custodians of religion and 
not by secularists and sceptics, who care only for the social 
and political values of religion and not for its spiritual 


values. ; - 
Ritualism has often the tendency to make religion me- 


chanical and lifeless. When the same rites are performed 
everyday and the same verses chanted and the same 


Coo a haut ig Hinduism 2” - Me 
* Quoted from the present writer’s “What is Hinduism ?” - Madras 


1945-p. 33. 
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formulas repeated, they lose their value and their power 
of suggestion, This happens ‘particularly when the 
worshipper does not know the significance of the rites he 
performs or the meaning of the mantras he chants. One 
of the worst features of Hindu ritualism at the present day 
is that neither the worshipper nor the priest understands 
the meaing of the mantras repeated nor the significance of 
the ceremonies performed. Hence the whole ritual becomes 
mechanical and does not promote the interests of true 
religion. The reform of this state of things should begin 
with the proper education and training of the priest-hood. 
The priests who officiate in the ceremonies should not 
only get the necessary mantras by heart but also know 
their meaning and understand the significance of the cere- 
monies in which they are employed. If only they know 
their meaning and significance, much of the ritual which 
now encumbers faith would be automatically cleared away. 
Not only the equipment but also the status and the 
emoluments of the priests have to be improved very 
considerably before life can. be infused into the rituah 
system of the present day. The officiating priests should: 
be respected by the community like the clergy in Europe. 


When a soulless mechanical ritualism becomes strong- 
ly entrenched in a powerful priest-hood who have néither 
wide culture nor high moral standards, it becomes a 
a horrible travesty of religion. In all countries great 
religious prophets have raised their indignant voices over 
such a state of things. Jesus, for instance, addressed im 
very harsh terms the Pharisees of his day. In our own 
country the seers of the Upanishads sometimes used harsh 
language against the soulless sacrificial religion of the 
preceding age of the Brahmanas. Even such a tolerant 
teacher as the Bhagvan of the Gita severely condemns. - 
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those who make a parade of their religious observances, 
but whose intentions are evil and whose actions are a 
danger to society. 

Again one of the worst resulis of static mechanical 
and lifeless ritualism attached toa religion is that it stands 
in the way of recogni: on of the unity of all religions. In 
modern times when communications have improved and 
nations are brought tiogether for various political 
economic and scienti fi; pup ses, it is very necessary that 
they should understand one another’s religious systems and 
see the common basis of them all. All religions have the 
same end in view, that of leading humanity to a Godlike 
state. Hence they should be regarded as allies in a 
common cause and not as hostile units warring with one 
another. Hinduism has alwys held this view and there- 
fore toleration has bzen one of its fundamental tenets. 
Other religions are slowly coming round to this view. But 
there is still a long way for them to go. This process will 
be facilitated if the leaders of all religions give only a 
secondary place to their rites and ceremonies and a 
primary place to their ethical and spiritual ideals which 
are in fact common to all humanity. 

Every religious community has its own prophets and 
priests. The former are the custodians of the spirit of 
religion and the latter of its body. Fora healthy living 
organism, both the spirit and the body are necessary. 
Without the spirit, it becomes a mere corpse; without the 
body, it becomes a mere ghost. But it must not be forgotten 
that spirit is superior to matter. Therefore the priests of 
a religious community should always work in subordi- 

ion to its prophets. 
soa SKehld ae be noted that, according to the Hindu 
view, a8 3 Man progresses in religion, rites and ceremonies 
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should become less and less binding on him. The sanyasin 
who represents the last stage in religious progress is de- 
scribed as one who has no need of any ritual. Rites and cere- 
monies are after all the means to an end. When theend is 
gained there is no need for the means. Therefore it is the 
beginners in religious life that are in need of elaborate ritual. 
But as they progress in religious spirit, the ritual should 
become less external and more internal. The Hindu teachers 
have always held that rites and ceremonies, important and 
necessary as they are in the early stages of religious develop- 
ment, cannot by themselves lead men to Moksha. Ac- 
cording to them, rituals and good works lead one only to 
a temporary heaven or to a better status in the cycle of 
births and deaths which is called Samsara and not to the 
final release. The final release or Moksha can come only 
as the resuit of Bhakti or Jnana and not as the result of 
mere Karma i.e. rituals and good works. For the final. 
release, absolute surrender of the self and the realisation of 
the universal Self are necessary. But in mere ritualism and 
moralism, the self persists, however purified and exalted it 
may be. That is why the Upanishads call rituals and good 
works leaky boats which cannot help one to cross the 
ocean of Samsara. 

What has been said about the rites and ceremonies of 
a religion applies also to its myths and legends. These 
also help to concretise religious truths and present them 
vividly to the popular mind. Mythology is not religion. 
It is only the instrument of religion. Just asa sanyasin is 
pot in need of any ritual so is a philosopher not in need of 
any myths and legends. But as the ordinary man is neither 
a sanyasin, nor a philosopher, he finds it diffieula to under- 
stand abstract truths without the help of somethin to con- 
cretise them. So every organised religion which has to serve 
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all classes of society has toemploy myths and legend as 
well as rites and ceremonies. But mythology like ritualism 
has its own dangers as well as its useful functions. : 

To the primitive man his mythology is not only his re- 
ligion but also his philosophy his science and his history. 
When he has to express gratitude to the unseen powers for 
the food he gathers or for his success in killing his foe, when: 
he wants to explain to himself the phenomena of nature like: 
the coming of rain or the change of seasons, or when he. 
wants to praise the achievements of a hero of his tribe, he 
creates a myth about it. In fact the mythology of a primi- 
tive tribe is the raw material out of which are fashioned 
separately in later times its history science and philosophy. 
This raw material is sometimes more correctly called folk- 
lore. But in the history of every race there comes a time 
when it has to examine somewhat critically its traditional: 
- stories. When the true religious sense dawns upon the: 
race, when spiritual values are recognised as superior to- 
mere material values, and when a holy spirit is dimly. 
perceived to be behind all manifestations of Nature, it 
beings to select and. modify the crude stories which have: 
come down to it through past generations so as to make 
them the embodiments of the new knowledge. Ata later 
stage poets who have the gift of verse compose beautiful 
songs or write long poems and make the myths more or 
less allegorical, giving a concrete shape to the abstract. 
truths of religion. It is in this way that great religious. 
epics and romances come into existence and hold permanent. 
sway on the imagination of a race, and become part and. 
parcel of its religious heritage. 

But if the religion of a race consists of nothing more: 
than the adventures of gods and goddesses or the achieve- 
-ments of its heroes, it is bourd to perish. This is what has. 
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happened to the classical my thology inSouthern Europe and 
to the Norse mythology in Northern’ Europe. -When these 
mythologies came into contact with Chiristianity they suc- 
cumbed to it and gradually melted away. A merely poetical 
religion cannot stand the onslaught fo.a truly spiritual and 
mystical religion. But in India, Hindu mythology has held 
its ground because the Hindu mystics and religious teachers 
wisely kept it on the circumference of their religion while 
a centre was reserved for true religious experience. .The 
centre of Hinduism is neither a myth nor a legend, neither 
a miracle nor a history but pure experience in the form of 
ideas—which can be converted back into, and . which in 
fact demand conversion into, experience. The. central thing 
in this religion is not the adventures of gods and goddesses 
found in the Puranas but the religious mysticism and philo- 
sophy found in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad ° Gita. 
The stories of the gods and of‘the great national heroes 
are important only because they are the illustrations of the 
spiritual teachings of the Veda. One may deny the exis- 
tence of all these gods and proclaim disbelief in their 
adventure and yet be a true Hindu, provided one accepts 
the philosophical teachings contained in the Prasthana- 
traya. Thus in Hinduism its myths and legends are not the 
essential things; they are only the instruments of its 
philosophy. ; 

We give below an abridged extract from one of the 
early Upanishads which represents not only an advanced 
‘stage in religious thought but also an advanced stage in the 
use of mythology. The machinery of the gods and goddesses 
themselves is used for pointing out that: their sway thas 
come to an end and that they have become subordinate 
beings with the introduction of the concept of. the. Absolute, 
The full story is given in the Notes, 

P.W.—5 
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1% asertaat Tee arias aT | 
eat art arte Tari ater 
Works of sacrifice, gifts and penance should not be 


given up, but should be performed. For sacrifice, gifts and 
penance purify the wise. 


2. warafe g sain at erat waft a 
aceardtia * ore fafrad ATTA 
Even these works should, however, be done with 


surrender of attachment and of fruits. This, O Partha, is 
my decided and final view. B.G. XVIII-5, 6. 


3. a@frer at art: gaara 
aafwocar caf ITAA | 
F PUAN FRAT . 
avafer fesard fafa santas i 
Those, who know the three Vedas and drink the soma 
juice and are purified from sin, worship me with sacrifice 
and pray for the way to heaven. They reach the holy 
world of Indra and enjoy in heaven the celestial pleasures 
of the gods. 
4, Fa waa episte fears 
aftr gui, aetetta Prarficr 
ud aatedagaran 
TATE BHAT TAKA 1 
Having enjoyed the spacious world of heaven, they 
return to the world of mortals when their merit is 
exhausted. Thus following the ritual enjoined in the three 


Vedas and desirous of pleasures, they ate subject to death 
and rebirth. BG. IX-20, 21. 
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S.* wade way aN wae araTMents aaa 
age aaaht | aearaca fret Acasa TT a: 
TT: THIRT TF Ht 
This is the truth. The rituals which ‘the Sages 
contemplated in the hymns were developed in various 
ways in the three Vedas. Perform them always with a 
sincere desire. This is your way to the world of good 
works, Mu.U. 


6.* AAT Gt AIS HET AcerawlMAat AG HT | 
uaeeat asfrrrafa yer se a gAaThara uu 
But frail are these boats, these eighteen sacrificial 
forms, in which the lower karma has been told. Fools 
who praise this as the highest good are subject to old age 
and death, again and again. 
7. afaerarrea? adarn: cara citer: ofisd ARTA: 
Saar: waft Ter aes TATA TATA: 1 
Abiding in ignorance, wise in their own esteem, 
thinking themselves to be learned, these fools wander 


about much afflicted, like the blind led by one who is 
himself blind. . Mu.U. 


8." ssergd wen afeed aaESat Feary TAT: 
THT TS J HAST yCaT eA as Aras ar Ferra 
Considering sacrifices and good works as most 
important these deluded men know no higher good, and, 
having enjoyed on the heights of heaven the reward of 
their good works, they enter again this world or evena 
lower one, 


9. &: ra 2 QUaTRTE MT fasta deraat THT: | 
Garr F favo: waa aarza: T FT AOTATAT th 
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But those who practise. austerities and faith in the 
forest, being tranquil and wise, and leading the life of a 
mendicant, free from passion, depart through the sun to 
where dwells that immortal, imperishable Person. 

10.* Tea aererifarsaen fraaaararas: Fra 

Terns + yeraThrres arent: atfat aehrsSA 

Let a Brahmana, after he has examined these worlds, 
which are gained by works, acquire freedom from desire. 
The uncreated is not to be gained by mere works. To 
acquire this knowledge let him take the sacrificial fuel in 
his hand and approach a teacher who is learned and well 


established in. Brahman. Mu. U. 
11.* aaag aifaat ae: etaa watarga geafadt are: 
aflad der seRarAagay Tay Thr Tare 

TAY HAAR AAN AIIT T REA aea TaRA- 


Tear TATA aaT Tsg_ array wafer tt 
And as here on earth anything acquired by exertion 
perishes, even so perishes what is acquired in the next 
world by works of merit. Those who depart from here 
without having discovered the Self and those true a 
desires—for them there is no freedom in all the worlds. 
But those who depart from here, having discovered the 
Self and those true desires—for them there is freedom in 
all the worlds. Ch.U. 
(12% sate r aeandteadeaged sf a crataear 
T gate war adlaswqadisuat suid afag 
aT aardiaaega ay atte carer: afar 
wats Aaeqndd TF aaa ategaed 
T ger ay elu aeavetaraat wacarad 

TATAT : 


eee te tapearaean A et Lad gaat ucet feat cea 6, oy ace cantar oasese memehoea. - 


| 


7p 
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If anyone departs from this world without realising 
his own world (the Self), it, being unknown, does not 
protect him, as the Vedas not studied or as a deed not 
done do not protect him. Even if anyone who does not 
know the Self should perform in this world some great 
and holy work, it would perish for him in the end. One 
should meditate on the Self only as one’s true world. Ifa 
man meditates on the Self only as his true world his work” 
does not perish, for out of that very Self he creates: 
whatsoever he desires. BU. - 


13.* ateta: aot fata aaet ee Baa: | 
fast fe aaa we fafetafa wrist 
Those who desire the fruit of their works worship the 


gods | here ; for quickly in this world of men do such works 
bear fruit. B.G. IV 12 


14 artedeag aa: WIERaaaaT: | 
a & frawarerer sae fraar: eaar Ul 


But those whose judgments are swayed by various de- 
sires resort to other gods, being overpowered by their own. 
natures and observing diverse rituals. 


15.* alata ad wm: ventagieofe 
Te Casa Tat TAs faeareqEy 
Whatever may be the form which each devotee seeks 


to worship with faith—in that form alone do I make his 
faith steadfast. B.G. VII; 20, 21. 


16. 7% fag: qonm: wad Ft Heda: | 
aenitate Sarat WEI FT aa: 11 
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Neither the hosts of gods nor the great sages know my 
origin, for I am the source of all the gods and of all the 
pages, 


17.0 @t arrmnfe & afer arama | 
WATS: T ATT TAIT: THAT 1 
He who knows that I am unborn and without a 


beginning and also that I am the supreme Lord of the 
world—he among mortals is undeluded, and is freed from 


all sins. B.G. X, 2, 3. 
18.* awa eaten fait cer ge aan faa ar wade | 
wT terarenrentara fasaisearaaare afeafa i 


. It-is said that once Brahman won a victory for the 
gods. And the gods exulted in that victory of Brahman. 
They thought, “Ours indeed is this victory, ours indeed is 
this greatness.” 


19... want fast Fan g oga ys Ta oI 


fafad aetfafe tt 
It understood this notion of theirs. It appeared before 
them. They did not know what spirit it was. Ke.U. 
20.* aranqanaaacearife faarafafa vate 
Teas UI 


Then they said to Indra, “‘O Maghavan, find out this 
—what spirit it is.” 


«So be it,” said he and hastened towards it. But it dis- 


appeared from him. 
21.* 3a afertarar frases 
gaadt at gare feaaeafata 
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And in that very place he came across a woman ex- 
ceedingly beautiful—Uma, the daughter of Himavat—and 
said to her, ‘‘What is this spirit ?”’ 


22.* a-aale dara warn a vafesd adreafatea 
at g@ faaraar< waif 
She replied, “It is Brahman. And surely it is in the 
victory of Brahman that you have been exulting.” Then 


only did he understand that it was Brahman. 
Ke. U. 


CHAPTER VI _ 


MENTAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
“One should learn to stand steady before trying to run.” 


We have said that rites and ceremonies are the begin- 
nings of religious life and that our first ideas of religion 
come to us through the rituals we witness in our childhood. 
The next step in religion consists in the discipline of the 
mind and the formation of character. Every religion insists 
on the importance of morality in religious life. Morality in 
fact is the gateway of the temple of religion and yet we find 
in all religions large numbers of men and women trying to 
be religious without being moral. They may be compared 
to a man who tries to enter a temple not through the gate 
but by jumping over the compound wall like a thief. Reli- 
gious life without the essential pre-requisite of mental and 
moral discipline is a delusion and an error. The Bhagavad 
Gita on almost every page insists on self-control moral 
purity and stead-fastness of mind. It emphatically declares 
that mental and moral discipline is the preliminary yoga 
which one has to practise before one thinks of fellowship 
with God through the three well-known ways of action, 
dévotion and knowledge. In one place the scripture calls 
this preliminary yoga Atmasamyama-yoga. According to 
the Gita, this preliminary yoga does not consist in running 
away from the objects of sense or in starving the senses or 
in torturing the body. It consists in a man’s remaining in 
the world and moving amidst the objects of the senses and 
yet not being overpowered by them. It consists in cultivat- 
ing a sense of internal mastery over all desires and tempta- 
tions.of the world.. It consists in developing strength of 
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character which can look every temptation in the face and 
which can keep every desire in its proper place and 
assert the superiority of the self over the inroads of the 
world. The Gita admits that the final conquest of the 
world by the soul can come only after the realisation of God. 
But a beginning must be made here and now with the 
practice of self-control before one thinks of the realisation 
of God. The scripture says that a man should first become a 
Sthitaprajna, or a man of steadfast mind before he becomes 
a Karma-yogin or a Bhakti-yogin or a Jnana-yogin. All this 
preliminary discipline is pre-supposed in the Upanishads 
because these scriptures were originally intended for those 
who were advanced in religious life. . 
All religions insist that an individual should reform 

himself and become a man of noble character and purity of 
mind, always actuated by a spirit of self-sacrifice before he 
thinks of reforming the world. Our legislators social 
reformers statesmen and politicians try to reform our insti- 
tutions which are defective or which have become obsolete 
and harmful. This of course is a work which ought to be 
done. But it should be remembered that all institutions 
have to be worked by men. If men are bad, no institution 
however good it may be can achieve its aim and bring 
happiness to society. On the other hand if men are good 
and possess high character every institution however imper- 
fect it may be can achieve its aim. Therefore our poets 
artists and religious teachers who try to reform the soul 
of man do more important work than our legislators and 
politicians. Thus either for the realisation of God or for 
the reform of society mental and moral discipline is 
absolutely necessary. 

’ The mental discipline of the religious man consists ac- 
cording to the Gita firstly in subordinating all his-aims in 
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life to the single aim of increasing the power of the spirit 
in him and secondly in trying to perceive the unity of spirit 
behind the multiplicity of the world. 


; At the beginning of our careers we all have various 
-aims. We want to acquire wealth and possessions. We 
want to achieve a respectable position in society. We want 
to make a name and live in comfort and happiness and so 
on. But gradually all these aims have to be subordinated 
to the single aim of increasing the stock of spiritual values 
both in ourselves and in others io the sphere of our 
influence. As an English poet says, life isa vale of soul- 
making—not of money-making or of making anything else. 
This means that we have to use all the opportunities in 
life only for the strengthening of the spirit in us just as an 
athlete uses dumb-bells, parallel-bars, horizontal-bar ete., 
only for the strengthening of his muscles. All things in the 
world have to be looked upon as only the means to ap end 
and not as ends in themselves, and the end is ‘the growth 
of the spirit in us. We don’t carry the things of the world 
into the next world when we die. We carry only the spirit 

in us which we have fostered here. 


econdly the mental discipline of the religious man 
consists in perceiving the unity of all life in God. This 
should be done by gradually extending our love and sym- 
pathy from the narrow circle of family to the wider circles 
of community nation humanity aod all forms of life. 
Jnana, of which the Hindu scriptures speak as the highest 
achievement of man in this life, is oaly the perception 
of the mystic unity of all things in God. 


Thus the mental and moral discipline of man which is 
inseparable from religious life consists not only in building 
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up character but also in imposing a spiritual unity on the 
multiplicity of aims in life and of perceiving a mystic unity 
in all the things of the world. 


1.* eqqarifaar afetag aera t 
AGUA MAMTA Feaisoraaiaanry 


In this the resolute mind has a single aim, O son of 
Kurus ; but the thoughts of the irresolute are manifold and 


endless. B.G. II, 41 


2.%  Weeit Far HraTa Tal Ws BATA | 
araaaeray ae: fearsaetareaa 
When a man puts away all the desires of his mind, O 


Partha, and when his spirit finds comfort in itself—then 
is he called a man of steadfast wisdom. 


3. gesaqfewrat: gag faraege: | 
( Mrereprrerstea: feraettrlireera 1 


He who is not perturbed in mind by adversity, ang who 
has no eagerness amidst prosperity, he from whom desire 
fear and anger have fallen away—he is called a sage of 
firm understanding. 


4 a: adarafrengerag sea Gary 
arfaarafe a afte aaa wat vfefteat 1 


He who has no attachments on any side,and wh, do 


not rejoice or hate when he obtains good or evit—hi 
wisdom is firmly set. "8 
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5. war deed art aaisgrita wae: i 


sheathed sat sfafcoar ut 


When a man withdraws his senses from their objects 
on every side, as a tortoise does its limbs, then is his 
wisdom firmly set. 


6.* facar fafradea frorerces efer: | 
Was Tatsrer Te ascat Fraga 
The objects of senses fall away from the embodied 
goul when it ceases to feed on them, but the taste for them 


is left behind. Even the taste falls away when the Supreme 
is seen. : B.G. II, 55-59 


7* wefan frrnfiaire | 
aenaaaaarea sareatereste tt 
But a man of disciplined mind who moves among the 
_gbjects of sense with his senses fully under his control, and 


free from love and hate—he attains to a clear vision. 
B.G. II, 64 


37 : a 
aaa: sharaier TET | 
aed Frat & sfaaiat at 
a araareitia 7 arrerdt i 
The man into whom all desires enter, as the waters 
enter into the sea, which, though ever filled, remains within 
its bounds—such a man attains to peace, and not he who 


hugs his desires. 
9, faarr arary a: ata gaiacia Frege: t 
fert freegre: @ nfaatersts 1 
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The man who gives up all desires and goes about free 
from any longing, and bereft of the feeling of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ 
—he attains to peace. B. G, I, 70, 71 


10.* -wafexarfor dara a at AAA EAST I 
ahaaraty Fayence Prearare: FSA 
He who controls his organs of actions, but continues 


to brood in his mind over the objects of sense—he deludes 
himself, and he is termed a hypocrite. , B.G.ILL,6 


ll. 9 aga atta aft freaafor | 
— rretey alae SeTUTeT Tt 
Enveloped is true knowledge, O son.of Kunti, by the 


insatiable fire of desire, which is the perpetual foe of the. 
wise. ; 


12.*  afaanfa ait gfexearfasorryerc | 
vafanterae arriger sery 
The senses the mind and the understanding are sai@ 


to be its seat. Through them it veils knowledge and deludes: 
the soul. — ce 


13. aearafafeareere} face aad 1 
qed safe aa wafers tt 
Therefore, O best of the Bharatas, control thy senses. 


from the beginning and slay this foul destroyer of 
knowledge and wisdom. B.G. III, 39-41. 


14. weititda a: he sero Peenng . 
arate At T Ah: F TaL TT 
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. He who is able to resist the force of desire and anger 
even here before he quits his body—he is a Yogin,. he is a 
iblessed_man. B.G. V, 23. 


15. ar fafaad Paeaetarafacadt | 
Pegg: Ta Be TAT TT 
When the disciplined mind of a man is established in 


the Spirit alone, free from the desire of any object—then is 
“he said to possess concentration. B.G. VI, 18- 


16.* war qagararaaaeaa irate | 
aa wa a feat aa aad Tar 
When he sees that the manifold nature of beings is 


centred in the One, and that all evolution is only from there 
—he becomes one with the Absolute. B.G. XIII, 30. 


17.* aeargaisagda Sat BY ara ged faite: 
waa onamer arg wafer geisata 3 sat 
quite tl 
(Y.)—"The good is one thing, the pleasant is another. 
These two, having different purposes, bind aman. Of 
these two, it is well for him who takes hold of the good; he 
who chooses the pleasant misses his end. 


18. fae far aqetaedt arta fafaahe ae: | 


“The good and the pleasant approach a man; the wise 
man considers and distinguishes the two. Wisely does he 
prefer the good to the pleasant, but a fool chooses the plea- 
sant for its wordly good, 


Ka. U. 
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19. Fat waraficss arf aaa aE | 
fees a fascia ararg: Tea afeT 


When the five instruments of knowledge stand still, 
together with the mind, and the intellect itself does not stir 
—that, they say, is the highest state. 


20.* at atifafs aed ferafafararcoa 1 
arate wate ara fz waTezat it 


This they consider to be Yoga, this steady control of 


= the senses. Then does one become watchful, for Yoga 
comes and goes. "Ka. U. 
21. gar ad sqeaed BIT ser gfe Prat: 1 
me HSA Aa Ae Ae TATA 
When all the desires that dwell in the heart are cast 
away—then does a mortal become immortal and attain to 
Brahman even here. 
ke 22. war ad sfwerd FrAE WaT: | 
TT AMSAT HAMA ATMA 1 
When all the ties of the heart are cut asunder here— 
then does a mortal become immortal. Thus far is the 
teaching. Ka, U. 
23.*  TEtaHAATT ARATTATATAAT | 
AAT MAAN TTI AT Pep: W 
Let a man raise himself by his own self, tet him not 
debase himself. For he himself is his friend, and he him- 
self is his foe. 
bh i | A ht ete 
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24... aequremenreter Faretarerat Para: 
wa Wat adaas WITT Ul 
He who has conquered himself is the friend of himself; 
‘but he who has not conquered himself is hostile to himself 
as a foe. 
25. = frarera: sererer TeareaT aarfed: 1 
WANIYas:ay TI AMATTATAAT: 
The spirit of the man who has conquered himself and 


attained to serenity is steadfast in cold and heat, in 
pleasure and pain, and in honour and dishonour. 


26. = wafaargencar seeat fafardiea: 1 
Gh ATA AT AAACSTIABT AAT: 

He is said to be a steadfast Yogin whose mind derives 
satisfaction from knowledge and experience and who, 
having conquered his senses, never vacillates, and to whom 
a clod a stone and a piece of gold are the same. 

27. aghuarianiareresiorargg | 

argeafe @ org aagfatafarert tt 

He who has equal regard for friends companions and 
foes, for those who are indifferent and impartial, for those 
who are hateful and those who are related, for those who 
are righteous and even for those who are sinful—he stands 
supreme. B.G. VI, 5-9. 

28. 9 a at gopfadd yor: steed TUT: | 

wrararrgeaa age arearfarar: 

The wicked and the foolish do not worship me, nor . 
those that are vile, whose minds are carried away by illusion « 
and who partake of the nature of demons. —_—B.G. VII, 15. 


“ye cree nats CUMIN Ew ae tp 
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29. qeoeVageT GTANLA ATT - 
aa ofa arate TT aft TTT 
Deluded are all beings born, O dreaded Bharata, be- 
witched by the pairs that spring from love and hate. 
30. dat eared TT Tara Geary I 
& aantefagcer weed At eae: 
But righteous men in whom sin has come to an end—. 
they are free from the delusion of the pairs and worship 


me, steadfast in their vows. B.G. VII, 27, 28. 
31.* aaa Ditread TATA | 
FAIMSTHACATA AT TART ATT: 1 


Devout sages ever striving find Him within themselves; 
but thoughtless men whose souls are undisciplined do not 


find Him, though they strive. B.G. XV, If 


32.*  aureafatge até word B act oat: 
HSH WT: BAUTTAT TAT: | 
Vain and conceited men, impelled by the.force of their 


desires and passions, subject themselves to terrible mortifica- 
tions not ordained by scriptures. ; 


33.* Heard: Woke Yor: I 
ai areas aT fraarahaarsy i 
And, being foolish, they torture their bodily organs and 


Me also who dwell within the body. Know that such men 
are fiendish in theit resolves. B.G. XVII, 5, 6. 


34" fafergemagad ataATTaT | 
aeTeaga TUT TT Teas 


P.wW.—6 
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The worship of the gods, of the twice-born, of teachers 
and of the wise; purity, uprightness, abstinence and non- 
violence—these are said to be the penance of the body. 


35.* agenat art aca frafed a aa 
TAM VT ASAT TT FETT tl 
The utterance of words which do not give offence and 


which are truthful, pleasant and beneficial, and the regular 
recitation of the Veda—these are said to be penance of 


specch. . 
36.4 Weare: Aad ArrarcafatraT: | 
waa gaheaaay aaayeag tt 
Serenity of mind, beneficence, silence, self-control and 


purity of heart—these are said to be the penance of the 
mind. BG. XVII, 14-16. 


37. we faarit fated aT & aeada | 
TIARA Fa Sard + frTeefes it 
And now hear from me, O best of Bharatas, the three 


kinds of pleasure. That in which a man comes to rejoice 
by long practice and in which he reaches the end of his 


pain ; 

38.  aeat faufaa afonisadtrg | 

Tee aftaa srmarcrgfararasy 1 

And which is like poison at first, but like nectar at the 
end—such pleasure is said to be ‘good’. It springs from a 
clear knowledge of the self. ; 

39.  fawifaadamraraisairraqs 

gfe farted ee Use yA 
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That which springs from the contact of the -senses 
and their objects, and which is like nectar at first, but like 
poison at the end—such pleasure is said to be ‘passionate’. 


40. wat argaeat a Ge ATTACAT: | 
Aarreasareher TATTATTTSTT 
But that which deludes the soul both in the beginning 
and even after the énd, and which springs from sleep, alot® 
and error—that pleasure is said to be “dull”. 
BG. XVIII, 36-39, 
43.* aaraig sinisaa aetst wares: | 
ea HT BRIT FHAF: TATAT II, 

’ This world is fettered by work unless it is done as a 
sacrifice. Therefore, O son of Kunti, give up thy attach- 
ments and do thy work as a sacrifice. B.G. TE, 9. 

42. art Wlalsxaamer Fils: FATA 


= =* This world is not for him who makes no sacrifice, O 


best of Kurus, much less the other. BG. IV, 31. 
43.*  arfredt grafeararat arerarfag: 1 
AMT ATT SATA TATTATT 


The man who has not turned away from his evil ways, . 
who is not tranquil, who has no concentration of mind and 
whose mind is not at rest—he can never reach this Self 
through mere knowledge. Ka. U. 


44. ala ETAT AIT ATT aE TAT AAT FTA | 
TUM sHhrra fe Ys eae aay: ehorarar: | 


By truthfulness, by austerities, by right knowledge and 
by ceaseless abstinence is that Self to be gained. He whom 
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the sinless ascetics behold is pure and like a light within 
the body. 
45.) wate aad aad acta Tear faa Baars: 1 
VUHTTa UIST Aa Teacaeag Tea Fray 


Truth alone succeeds, not falsehood. By truth is laid 
out the path of the gods, on which the sages whose desires 


are fulfilled proceed to where there is the highest - 


repository of truth. Mu. U. 


46. aaakaor Sat arrgaafa eaafaege < & afer 
amaa aa aaeatate atacad frated art cafafa 
The heavenly voice of thunder repeats the same— 
Da, Da, Da, that is, control yourselves, give to others and 


be compassionate, Therefore one should practise the same 
triad—self-control, charity and compassion. BU. 


Poon NPR NAA 
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CHAPTER VII 


VIRTUES AND VICES 


‘* Vices are the dirty rags which the soul has cast of Virtues 
are the clean rags she still proudly wears”* 


It is sometimes said that virtues are the soul’s orna- 
ments which she has to put on before she goes to meet her 
Lord, Almost all the virtues known to man come within 
the province of every religion, but each religion emphasises 
a few of them and calls them cardinal virtues and tries to 
bring all the others withia their scope. For instance Chri- 
stianity emphasises faith, hope and charity. Islam empha- 
sises equality, unity and brotherhood. The old Graeco- 


- Roman religion emphasised prudence, fortitude, temperance 


and justice. The cardinal virtues of Hinduism are purity, 
self-control, detachment, truth and non-violence. These are 
the cardinal virtues not only of Hinduism but also of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. For the ethical idea of all these three 
religions which had their origin in India is the same. Ac- 
cording to them non-violence is the highest virtue. It is 
well known how the Jain teachers carried it to its extreme . 
limits, how Asoka emphasised it in his edicts and other ins- 
criptions and how in our owa day Mahatma Gandhi tried 
to extend it from individuals to nations. It is only when na- 
tions as well as individuals observe the law of non-violence 
and look upon war as a crime and a sin that man may be 
said to have risen above the level of the brute. 


But we should remember that it is only for the sake of 
convenience and clear understanding that we classify all 
virtues under the headings of cardinal virtues, For we can- 
not draw a hard and fast line between one virtue and 
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another or between what are called individual virtues and 
social virtues. Indeed all virtues at bottom are one and 
constitute a virtuous character. Therefore we may say that 
the formation of a virtuous character rather than the 
cultivation of cardinal or other virtues should be the first 
aim of a man who wants to lead a religious life. Moreover 
the validity of each virtue upon circumstances. It is not 
always easy to say when a virtue ceases to be a virtue. For 
beyond a certain limit a virtue may only become a 
weakness, if not a vice. Lists of virtues given in sacred 
books are, like rituals, in the nature of commandments 
proceeding from an external authority and the cultivation 
of them may merely imply mechanical obedience. This of 
sourse is.necessary in the beginning, for,a beginner cannot 
be expected to:understandithe reference of every virtue to 
the goal of a religious life. But as man progresses he has to 
decide for. himself what is virtuous in the given circums- 
tances. He should not be hampered by rules and regulations. 
He should acquire a virtuous disposition and act for 
himself according to his conscience and become 4 
Dharmatma. A well-known passage in the Taittriya 
_ Upanishad which we have already quoted implies, 2 
Dharmatma is a surer standard than Dharma-Sastra. The 
former is a living tree while the latter is a dried-fcuit. . 


Just as all virtues are grouped under the five cardinal 


virtues mentioned above, so are all sins grouped under the 
three deadly sins of Kama, Krodha and Lobha (lust, hate 
and greed). The Gita calls them the three gates of hell. To 
this list are sometimes added three more vices—Moha 
(delusion), Mada (pride) and Matsarya (malice), But all 
these divisions are again artificial. There is only one sin 
‘though its forms are numberless and that is self-centred 


Sarees 
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desire which runs counter to the spiritual law of the uni- 
verse. Man in his ignorance and blindness thinks that he 
isa separate self with interests of his own apart from 
those of his fellow-beings and thus commits sin. He thinks 
that he can secure his own happiness by acting indepen- 
dently of the kingdom of spirit of which he is a part. He 
is like a limb that refuses to function with the 
rest of the body and thus causes inflamation and pain. 
Thus self-centred desire is the root of all sin and suffering. 
It continues to work in man till his ignorance is removed 
and he is made to realise that he should fall into a line 
with the society in which he lives. He should get over his 
delusion that he is a finite self with interests of his own. 
So long as the conception of a separate self persists on the 
merely moral plane there can be no salvation for him on 
that plane. It is only when he learns to abandon his 
separate self and identifies himself with the larger self of 
the universe that he can be ultimately free from sin. This 
identification can come only through Bhakti or Jnana— 
through self-forgetting love or self-transcending knowledge. 


1. aay acrdyfenizarrerateafa: 1 
At SAV BATT TATEATARTT ATTA 1 1, 
Fearlessness, purity of heart, steadfastness in know- 


ledge and devotion ; alms-giving, self-control and sacrifice, 
study of the scriptures, austerity and uprightness ; 


2. afger aorta: wiry 

WaT PAsadiged Aka PICATTTT | 
Non-violence, truth, freedom from anger; renuncia- 
tion, tranquillity, aversion to slander; compassion to 


living beings, freedom from covetousness; gentleness, 
modesty and steadiness ; 
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3.0 da: ear afer: haath afer 
Safer ard eathafaenaer area i 


; Courage, patience, fortitude, purity and freedom from 
malice and from overweening conceit—these belong to him 
who is born to the heritage of the gods, O Bharata. 


4. went adisfirararra wer: TeCIAT TI 
Tart BATA WT TITAN 
Pride, arrogance and self-conceit; wrath, rudeness 
and ignorance—these belong, O Partha, to him who is 
born to the heritage of the demons. 


5. edt arafaritena faarararga wart 


The heritage of the gods is said to make for delive- 
tance, and that of the demons for bondage. B.G. XVI, 1-5. 


6.. safe a frafa a oat a fagagu: | 
a ae aft area a aed ag fad 
Men of the nature of demons know neither right 
action nor right abstention. Nor is purity found in them, 
nor good conduct, nor truth. B.G. XVI, 7. 
7. fafaet vemede ard arerraeaa: | 
BAT: HATA TALAeATAaAT ITT | 
Three are the gateways of this hell leading to the ruin 
of the soul—lust, wrath and greed. Therefore let man 
renounce these three. 
8 - waifargen: tea aatertfeafarrs: | 
AAT: ATTA ah Ta TTT 1 


I wees 
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The man who has escaped these three gates of dark- 
ness, O son of Kunti, works out his own good and reaches 


the highest state. B.G. XVI. 21, 22: 
9 safe a aaa a saftaqaeil aa 
SEGE CCE ICEL 


“Sir, give me the secret teaching.” 
“It is the secret teaching that has been given to thee. 
We have taught thee the secret relating to Brahman.’” 


10.* aed at aH: awifa sfaver Far: ti soie 
AOAATATAT 11 


“Penance, self-control and works are its support. .The 
Vedas are allits organs. And truth is its abode.” . 
Ke. U. 


11.* ag wat amnaaaign aaaaataia at 
wer afer: 1 


And his austerities, alms-giving, uprightness, non- 
violence and truthfulness—these constitute the gifts to the 


priests. Ch. U,. 
ret Sara 
12.0 aa Fa cas Td ahs TET: 
afroate aera aatfea fratirt: 1 


Arjuna said: 


But what impels a man to commit sin, O Varshneya, 
in spite of himself and driven, as it were, by force? 
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at wraTTara— 
13.0 art or ate Ue WATT | 
wert veracar fretafag afora tt 
The Bhagawan said : 


It is desire, it is wrath, which springs from passion. 
Know that it is the enemy here, a monster of sin devouring 
all. 


14. gaarfaad afgarenit war 
AHA THETA TATATTAT | 
As a flame is enveloped by smoke, as a mirror by 
dust, and as an unborn babe by the womb, so is this 
enveloped by it. B.G. III, 36-38 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE LAW OF KARMA AND REBIRTH 


* We are our own past, and we are ferging our own future.” 


However successful a man may bein the cultivation 
of a virtuous disposition, he is subject to the Law of Karma 
so long as he remains on the purely ethical plane. The law 
of Karma is a unique contribution which India has made 
to the religious thought of the world. It was formulated 
during the age of the Upanishads and has become one of 
the fundamental doctrines not only of Hinduism but also of 

Jainism and Buddhism. 

This doctrine is based on the laws of continuity and 
causation which we find in nature. In nature as a man 
sows he reaps. So also in the moral world every good act 
or bad act has its own inevitable consequences. Just asa 
man burns his fingers whenever he thrusts them into fire, 
so also he hurts his moral nature whenever he commits sin, 
The more often he sins the more sinful he becomes. Simi- 
larly the more often he does good the more good-natured. 
he becomes. The Law of Karma is only an extension, 
beyond the confines of the present life, of the inevitable 
sequence of cause and effect that we see here in life. It 
teaches us that what we are at present is the result of what 
we thought and did in the past and similarly what we shall 
be in the future will depend upon what we think and do 
now. 

' Otherwise we cannot explain the glaring inequalities of 
life that we see all around us. We see some men strong 
and healthy and some crippled and.diseased from their 
very birth. We see some men inheriting riches and rolling 
in wealth and some inheriting poverty and remaining 
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miserably poor all their lives. We see some born in 
surroundings whicbhelp to foster moraland spiritualgrowth 
and some born in an atmosphere of sin and crime which 
only offers them temptations and debases their nature. 
These inequalities cannot be explained away by mere 
heredity or training. For we olten see that virtuous parents 
have a wicked progeny and that geniuses are born of very 
ordinary parents. And we also see that no amount of trai- 
ning will do any good to some people while others without 
any training whatsoever distinguish themselves in life. 
These inequalities inherent in human life everywhere 
cannot again be due to God unless we assume that God is 
more partial than even the most unjustly partial man in the 
world. It is this painful puzzle that the Law of Karma 


tries to solve. It points out that the inequalities of life are 


not due to God but to ourselves. They are the inevitable 
consequences of the virtues and vices of men in the past. 
Men carry with them their own past. The mental! and moral 
tendencies which they acquired by their actions in the past 
lives work themselves out in suitable surroundings in the 
present life. And the new tendencies that are acquired in 
this life are carried into the next life and work themselves 
out in the future. This process goes on through several 
lives till Afoksha or Jiberation is obtained. For, one life is 
all too short for most men to make themselves fit for 
Moksha. If there is only one life in which the whole journey 
to perfection has to be completed, not even one ina million 
could hope to become rerfect. And if God is to judge all men 
by what they have achieved in one life and give them either 
eternal happiness in heaven or eternal punishment in hell, 
He would again be more arbitrary and merciless than the 
most arbitrary and merciless man in the world. According 
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to Hinduism, God is not a judge sitting ina remote heaven 
and pronouncing judgment on a so-called judgment day on 
the souls which havecome out of their graves in accordance 
with the deeds done in a single life. Also this world is not 
a mere juridical system of rewards and punishments as is 
Sometimes popularly supposed. It is rather an educational 
system in which men are taught to see the natural conse- 
quences of their deeds and improve themselves, The system 
works not according to an external arbitrary decree but ac- 
cording to the natural law which is wrought into man’s 
own nature. According to this law death is not the end of 
the soul of man. The soul simply passess on into another 
body carrying in germ with it all the tendencies and skills, 
habits and impulses that it has acquired in the present life 
and is born again in suitable surroundings not necessarily 
on earth for further growth. 


That we have no memory of the past lives is no objec- 
tion to this doctrine. For it is not a question of rewards 
and punishments but of moral growth and continuity. Even 
in the present life we dc not remember everything of the 
past. For instance we do not remember man 
ences of our infancy and childood and on 
do not deny that we have passed throu 
It is indeed a mercy that we do not remember everything 
of the past. Life would be an unbearable burden if memory | 
should be loaded with every detail of the past. Most of 
our past experiences are stored up in the unconscious part 
of our mind from which they sometimes emerge into the 
conscious mind and more often into our dream-consciousness 
and take us by surprise. According to modern 
the human mind is like a huge ice-berg whose 
part is much larger than the part seen above 


y of the experi- . 
that account we 
gh these stages, 


Psychology 
submerged 
the waters, 
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The soul presumably carries with it into the new body 
which it acquires after death, the contents of the unconcious 
mind in the form of what are called Vasanas. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Law of Karma im- 
plies fatalism, that everything is predetermined in our lives 
and that we are powerless against the decrees of fate. On 
the contrary the Law of Karma clearly recognises both the 
elements of freedom and the elements that are predeter- 
mined in our lives. It never denies the freedom of will. 
Man’s willis ever free; else there would be no moral life 
worth the name. But there are certain elements in his life 
against which his will is powerless. Take for instance a 
man’s parentage or sex or colour of the skin. He cannot 
change these however much he may try. These are 
predetermined for him once for all. But there are certain 
elements which he can change. He can cliange his 

‘character, he can change his environment. He can improve 
his knowledge and his prospects and he can carve a career 
for himself. He is like a farmer to whom a plot of land 
is given for cultivation. The soil of the land, its location 
in the village and the conditions of weather to which it is 
subject are all predetermined. But the farmer is free to 
nure the land, to sow good seeds and raise a good crop 


low it to run to waste. Or again take 
alt out some 


ma 
or to neglect it andal 
a game of cards. In this game the player is de 
cards. He cannot change them. But he can play his cards 
skilfully and win tbe game or play unskilfully and lose it. 
Similarly somethings are predetermined in our lives and 
we cannot change them. But there are a good many things 
which we can change by exercising our will: Therefore 
the, Law of Karma far from filling us with despair 
“fills us with hope. When we know that in the moral 
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world everything happens according to law as in the 
physical world, that there are no arbitrary decrees 
of a capricious God and that we are the architects 
of our own future, our minds are free from fear..A savage 
fears thunder and lightning and shakes with terror when he 
sees a comet or an eclipse. But a civilised man knows that 
all these phenomena occur according to cerain iaws of na- 
ture and therefore has no such fears. Similarly when we 
know that in the moral world also everything happens ac- 
cording to law we are free from fear and can use the given 
elements to our best advantage by exercising our free will. 


To make the operation of the Law of Karma clear; later 
Hindu writers divide a man’s Karma into three parts, 
namely, Prarabdha, Sanchita and Agami. Prarabdha-Karma 
is compared to an arrow which the archer has already dis- 
charged from his bow. It has left his hands and therefore 
he cannot take it back. Sanchita-Karma is compared to an 
arrow which he has set on the bow and is about to discharge. 
He is still free either to let it goor take it back. And. 
Agami-Karma is like the arrows in his quiver or the arrows 
which he will forge in future. He can operate or shape them 
as he likes. Similarly Prarabdha-Karma is something which 
has come to fruition in the present life. It cannot be 
changed. It must only be experienced. Sanchita-Karma 
represents the tendencies with which we are endowed asa 
result of what we did in the past lives. We are free to change 
these either for the better or for the worse. And finally 
Agami-Karma represents the future results of all actions 
which are being done in the present life. There is nothing 
predetermined here and there are no tendencies even, which 
have already been formed. ~ ; 


It is a mistake again to suppose that the Law of Karma 
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makes God unnecessary for the government of the world. 
The Hindu scriptures describe God as Karmadhyaksha or 
the Supervisor of the Law. He creates the conditions of life 
in which the law operates. He is compared to a gardener 
who arranges the seed-plots, waters them and makes the 
seeds sprout and grow. But the plants grow from the seeds 
according to their own nature. Or again He may be 
compared to a wise teacher who allows his pupils to act 
freely to know the natural consequences of their actions 
and to learn for themselves while he is always by their side 
to suggest, to help and to save. Therefore the Law of 
Karma does not dispense with God. In fact, it is the 
embodiment of His will. 


Though the Law of Karma is bound up in the Upani- 
shads with the sociological and the eschatological ideas of 
the time—the system of castes and outcastes and the so- 
called path of the Gods and the path of the Pitris—there is 
. no doubt that its application is universal. In fact, it may be 

_gaid that this comprehensive law embracing all humanity 
is one of the greatest contributions made by the Upanishads 
to the religious thought of mankind. 


1.  &fgettsferet gar ea eras ata Ger I 
_ gar terrontadieda + gata 
As the soul in this body passes through childhood, 
youth and old age, even so does it pass to another body. 


A wise man is not deluded by this. 
B. G, II, 13. 
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As a person casts off worn-out garments and puts on 
others that are new, so does the incarnate soul cast off 
‘worn-out bodies and enter into others that are new. 

B. G. II, 22 


3.* onaerfe wal gered wer yor TI 
TeMTTT eT Tee TPaGETeT 1 
For, whatever is born is sure to die and whatever dies 
is sure to be born again. Therefore, for what is inevitable 


thou shouldst not grieve. 
, B. G. II, 27 


4.* seq geargat atergfacar apadt: Tar: | 
gat strat ag arrerectshrorat 
The man who has fallen away from Yoga goes to the 


regions of the righteous. Having lived there for countless 
years, he is reborn in the house of the pure and prosperous. 


5. waar atfraraa ae wate daar | 
wate sraat MS Ger TTT A 
. Or he is born ina family of Yogins rich in wisdom. 
But a birth like this is indeed hard to gain in this world. 


6. waa Sadat ae ateafeeT 
aaa FT Tal Ya: Saat Hera 1 
” There he regains the understanding acquired in his 
. former body, O son of Kurus, and strives still further for 
perfection. 


7. qatearter 4a faut waits a: | | 
forgets aren wecmenftada 1 oy 


P.wW.—T 
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By his former habit he is led on in spite of himself. 
Evena man who merely desires to know of Yoga transcends 
the Vedic rule of works. 


8. Tae ant ayatateas: | 
arr reer afs Tat aT 
But, if a Yogin strives with diligence, he is cleansed 
of all his sins, and becoming perfect through many births 


he reaches the supreme state. 
B. G. VI, 41-45 


9. agian Grr DaTaaAUPTT | 
arcqafed Agra: dfafe Tat Tar: 
Having come to me,: these high-souled men are never 
again subject to rebirth, which is sorrowful and imperma- 
nent, for they have reached the highest perfection. 


10.) | araarqaatection: gaerafaaiss(a 1 

ager g tea gasied a faa 
‘From the realm of Brahma downwards al! worlds are 
subject to rebirth, O son of Kunti, but on reaching me there 


is no further birth. 
B. G. VIII, 15, 16 


11.* aeafea aed: goad aeafaarTat GA: 
A mortal ripens like corn, like corn he springs up 
again. : | ke 
12. waa et sae Ta ve ara 
ae at ACT TH area ale eT 


Well, I will explain to you now, O Gautama, the 
mystery of Brahman the eternal, and also what happens 
| to the soul after meeting death. 


ee Te et we ee 
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13.0 afraed soared witerara fer: | 
CUPTASTAT eT Ta TATA tt 


_ Some souls enter into a womb for embodiment, others 
go into stationary things, according to their deeds and ac- 
cording to their thoughts. 

Ka, U. 


14, - ag Baas sreaereea fra: 1 
Ta: WAG T Sy UVa Fe 


If a man is not able to know Him before his body falls 
away, he becomes liable to be embodied again in the 


ereated worlds. 
: Ka. U. 


15.* rarer: Braga wena: & arafaaiat ae ae | 
TUATHA SAAT Sea Fa Miaehaiea BAT: 


He who cherishes desires, ever thinking of them, is 
born again here and there onaccount of those desires, 
while for him whose desires are fulfilled and who has rea- 
lised the Self all desires vanish even here on earth. 

Mu. U. 


16.* Fer Praga Pend Teaser 
AMAIA TAS MI Freee Tafa 

PATHAAT HIATT ATTA ST A 
And as a caterpillar, having come to the end of a 
blade of grass and having made an approach to another, 
draws itself together towards it, even so does this Self, 
having thrown off this body and dispelled all ignorance and 
having made an approach towards another, draw itself to- 
gether towards it, B. U. 
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17, ata am: aerdife fag at ae fee) 


Tard KT ahastes Head | TATE aTA- 
aren. Tare HAT sft FZ ATTA SATHTATTATAT 
aiserat fread ATTHTAT AICHHTAT T TET. ATT 
sermfer aera aarareate it 
++ To whatever object a man’s mind is attached, to that 
goes his-inner self with the deed, being attached to it alone. 
After exhausting the results of whatever works he did in 
this;world he comes back from that world to this for work 
again. . B. U. 
18.* arse wnaaen seat eae TAMaT alia. 
qawa aaais at afsanit ardent art a 
ETT aaTA FE aa Bat atraaSHa- 
aifa ar Heather ay arestsraita ar 


Those whose conduct here has been good will quickly 
attain a good birth—the birth of a Brahmin, or a Ksha.- 
triya or a Vaisya. But those whose conduct here has been 
evil will quickly attain an evil birth—the birth of a dog, 


er a hog or an outcaste. 
19.* aaeat: Ta FAT ya ariterft qarerager- 
adifa qafa wara a saa faacteet ear 

aarat Re t TATA 1 
But’ on neither of these two ways are those small crea- 


oares which are continually revolving, those of whomit 
may be said, “Be born and die.” There is a third state. 


That is why that world never becomes full. Therefore 
tet a man take care of himself. Ch. U. 
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20. agrmeninghedtiataigges mfrqfzarr | 
PA GIATANT eet AMG TIVPAAaATTIT 1 
The embodied soul has its birth and development 
determined by its thought, touch, sight and passions, as 
well as by the food and drink that have been poured in. 
According to its deeds it successively assumes various 
forms in various places. 


21. eqaft genie agit da wait eet agente 4 
Parra Ist aeaTeTTTAyT Te: 
According to its own qualities the embodied soul 
chooses many shapes—gross or subtle. Having itself 


_ caused its union with them it is seen as another, through 
the qualities of those bodies as well as of their acts. S. U: 


°22. afrataa srrararfa srredsrar Qe: | ARIAT 
TTTSlerd ala Tals 1 

Whatever bea man’s last thoughts—with these he 

comes to life again. And life joined to vital heat, together 

with the self, leads to whatever world he has fashioned in 

his thoughts. Pw 


PART II 


CHAPTER IX 
UNION THROUGH ACTION (KARMA - YOGA) 


“Keep your head in solitude and your hands in society.” 

"The world is a children's game. For Heaven's sake, be aman 

and take part in the game.” 

Higher than the purely ethical sphere, where the Law 
of Karma prevails, is the religious sphere in which a higher 
law prevails—the Law of Grace. If we seek refuge in 
God and attain to union with Him through disinterested 
service (Karma-yoga) or self-forgetting devotion (Bhakti- 
Yoga) or through transcending knowledge (Jnana-Yoga), 
His abounding grace will set us free from the bonds of 
Karma (Karma-Bandha). 

The path of disinterested service to God is called 
Karma-Yoga. The doctrine of Karma-Yoga is found in 
germ in the opening mantras of the Isa-Upanishad. But 
it has been greatly elaborated in the Bhagavad Gita and 
has since occupied a very high place in the Hindu religious 
thought. Some teachers of the Upanishadic tradition had 
confined themselves to Jnana as the only way to Moksha. 
ucht that renunciation of the world was 
" Jnana. For they believed that life in 
the world could only lead to bondage. As according to the 
Law of Karma the fruit of every action good or bad had to 
be experienced either in this life or in the lives to come after 
death, it was argued that if a man wanted to be released 
from the cycle of births and deaths he should abstain from 
- all:actions. That is, he should renounce the world and 


They had ta 
necessary for obtaining 


’ 


2A 
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become a sanyasin. Karma-sanyasa or abstention from 
action was the only way to avoid the bondage due to Karma. 
A life of renunciation and a life of action were two opposite 
poles. The former led one to moksha, and the latter led 
one back to Samsara or the cycle of births and deaths. If 
this were all.the truth, very few could hope for moksha, 
Very few indeed could hope for moksha, for it is obviously 
impossible for most men to retire from the world. 

Again these teachers had not paid sufficient attention 
to the emotional part of human nature which could be 
turned to advantage by men seeking moksha. Too often 
they had interpreted Jnana as mere dry intellectualism. 
Therefore religious life became bereft of all warmth of 
feeling and was reduced to cold logic or dogma. In fact 
according to them there was no place either for action or | 
emotion in religious life. It was to be all contemplation 


_ at best. 


This imbalance in the teaching of some of the schools 
of Vedanta was redressed and set right by the Avatar of 
the Gita when He proclaimed that men could remain in the 
world and take part in all its activities and yet attain 
moksha by reforming their minds and learning to love God 
and do their work as service to Him. He taught that by 
giving a new orientation to their actions and emotions men 
could remain in the world and obtain moksha. He thus 
opened up two other paths to moksha, namely, those of 
Karma and Bhakti, in addition to the traditional path of 
Jnana, 

According to His exposition of the doctrine of 
Karma-Yoga an ideal Karma-Yogin should have the 
following characteristics :-— 

(i) A true Karma-Yogin should have no attachment 
to the world. This does not mean that he should renounce 
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the world. On the contrary he should remain in it and 
work ina spirit of detachment. He should live in the 
world but should not become worldly. He should move 
in the world but remain ‘untouched by it as-a drop of 
water on a lotus-leaf. He should look upon life as “a Vale 
of soul-making” i.e., he should utilise all the circumstances 
offered by life for the sole object of enriching the spirit in 
him. 

ii) He should develop all his natural gifts and use 
them for the good of the society to which he belongs. He 
should play his part in society efficiently and honestly and 
discharge his duties to the best of his ability. This is the 
Gita doctrine of Swadharma which is an integral part of 
Karma-Yoga. 

-  @ii) A Karma-Yogin should have no desire for the 
fruits of his actions. This only means that he should be 
indifferent to its external fruits and not toits internal 
fruits. For every action has its own internal as well as 
external results. Externally in the world it may result in 
gain or Joss. But internally it may enrich or impoverish 
the soul. If one were to draw a graph of one’s successes and 
failures in the world and similar graph of one’s successes and 
failures in the world of spirit and compare the two, one 


would often find that the rise in the former might corres- . 


pond toa fall in the latter and conversely a fall in the 
former might correspond to a rise in the latter. For one’s 
success in the world may be due to the sacrifice of a moral 
principle and his failure may be due to his sacrificing 
himself fora principle. In the case of an ideal Karma- 
yogin the graph of his spiritual life is one of continuous 
rise whatever may be the fluctuations of the corresponding 
gtaph of his worldly career. For, every 800d thought, 
every.good word and every good act automatically imptove 


ys 


by 
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_ his character whether they meet with success or failure in 
the world. Therefore we may say for a true Karma-Yogin 
there is no such thing as failure in life. 

That a Karma-Yogin should not care for the fruits of 
his actions does not mean that he should be entirely indiffe- 
rent to the consequences of his actions. However right an 
action may be in itself, if it involves loss or injury to others 
or if it is obviously beyond his capacity he should not be 
so rash or fool-hardy as to undertake it in haste. There is 
a remarkable verse in the Gita which deprecates “‘the action 
which is undertaken through. delusion, without regard to 
consequences, or to loss and injury, and without regard to. 
one’s own capacity’. (XVIII-25) 

(iv) He should renounce not only the fruit of his actions 
but also the agency of action. That is, he should act as the 
agent of God and renounce his self. He should consider 
’ that it is God’s work that he is doing according to his lights. 
Work for him is worship. Thus obedience to God, faith in 
His guidance and love towards Him are the most important 
elements in Karma-Yoga. It is these that distinguish the. 
gospel of Karma-Yoga from mere humanitarianism or the 
Stoic gospel of duty for duty’s sake, It is wrong to say that 
the Gita is merely a humanitarian gospel. A Karma-Yogin 
_ js not a mere humanitarian worker. He does not worship 
humanity. He worships God. His social service is a part 
of his service to God. It is because he loves God that he 
works in the world of men to promote His interests. Nor 
is it again correct to say that the Gita is the Stoic gospel 
of duty for duty’s sake regardless of consequences. A Stoic 
relies upon his own strength and coldly endures all the 
suffering that may come to him from the discharge of his. 
duty. But a Karma-Yogin relies on God and not on him- 
self-and works with faith and joy as the representative o . 
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the Power that rules the world. The former is like a mer- 
cenary soldier, the latter is like an ardent patriot. Both of 
them work hard indeed but they are poles asunder when 
we consider the spirit in which they work. 

The Gita in its exposition of Karma-Yoga gives a 

telling example of it. It says that God Himself is a great 
Karma-Yogin. For the work of creation, preservation and 
destruction in the world goes on night and day without a 
stop. The sun shines, the rain falls and innumerable 
forms of life spring up everyday, flourish for a time and 
pass away giving place to others. And what has God to 
gain by all this work? What has He to gain which He has 
not already gained? And yet He works without rest for the 
good of the world. So should a man work. 
_ _ The final step in the exposition of Karma-Yoga is taken 
in the famous paradox that an ideal Karma-Yogin works 
incessantly and yet does no work atall. Incessant work 
and absolute peace are reconciled in him as in God Him- 
self. For God is both Brahman the Absolute, and Iswara 
the personal Ruler of the universe. As the Absolute He 
is ever at rest, and as Iswara He is ever at work. © 


1.* garareafag ag afer a Tea TAT 
aa carat ASaar aT Ta: Heakeqaay 
All this, whatsoever moves in this moving world, is , 


pervaded by God. Through such renunciation you may 
enjoy. Do not covet; for whose, indeed, is wealth? . 


2.* gaaag waif faotfadeod TAT: | 
uel cafe areaaaisfer a at Farad AT 
Always performing works here, one should wish to 


live a hundred years. If you live thusas a man, works will 
not cling to you—there is no other way. I. U. 
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3.* wavdarfirarced AT GAZ FaTaT | 
ay apa at & agiscanahr tu 
To work alone art thou entitled and not to its fruit. 
So never work for fruit, nor yet desist from work. 


4.* area: ge aif ay MARAT TITTT | 
fasafaadt: Tat yar Tact ANT Seq 


Work with an even mind, O Dhananjaya, having given 
up all attachment. Be of even mind in success and in 


failure. Evenness of mind is called Yoga. 
B. G. I1-47, 48 


5. aWealearn: Add BG TF TATAT | 
HAA MATT HH TATA FET: Ut - 
Therefore do the work thou hast to do, always without 


attachment; for, a man who does his work without attach- 
ment wins the Supreme. B. G. III-19 


6.* Fer aa TARE HATTA: | 
TER THE: West FAT: 


He whose undertakings are all free from desire and 
self-will and whose works are burnt up by the fire of 
knowledge—him the wise men call a sage. 


7 wat wig fragait Freer: | 
arafargdist: ta fateaa wos a: 1 
Giving up attachment to the fruit of works, always 


satisfied, and depending on none, he is ever engaged in 
work—and yet he does no work at all. 
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8.*  facrettrafararear cacaaafcag: | 
mR Fact wt garcia fafa 11 
Having no desires, bringing his mind and self under 
control, and giving up all possessions, he‘commits oo sin, 
his work being of the body alone. ; 


9. aevorertageel garitat fracas: | 
an: frarafaat a xearte a fraeat 1 
‘Satisfied with whatever he gets, rising above both 
pleasure and pain, having no ill-will, and remaining the 
same in success and failure, he acts indeed, but he is not 
bound. 
10.*  waeger Ger arrafeaaraaea: | 
TaITAt: HA AAG fase 11 
“The works of a man, whose attachments are gone, 
who is free, and whose mind is well established in know- 


ledge, melt away entirely, being done as for a sacrifice. 
B. G. IV, 19-23. 


11. atrgact fagarcar fafstarcr farafaa: : 
Ta METTaTT Haak st ra 11 
He, who is trained in selfless action and is pure in 
soul, who has conquered himself and subdued his senses, 
his self being the Self of all creatures—he is undefiled, 
though he works. B. G. V, 7. 


12. werorna waif ay cracat was 7: 1 
fread aa aaa TaTafaarewar tt 
He, who works without attachment, resigning his ac- 


tions to God, is untouched by sin, as a lotus leaf by water. 
B. G. ¥, 10. 
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13.* aarfaa: wernt art at waft a: 
a aeareal abit a a faiat ahaa: 1 
He who does the work he ought to do, and does not 
seek its firuit—he-is a Sanyasin, and he is a Yogin, not he 


who does no work and maintains no sacred fires. 
B.G. VI; 1. 


14.° aerdfe aeenfa asgeifa aarfe aq 
aarenta Brae THVT ATTA 1 
Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou eatest, 
whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever thou givest away, 


.and whatsoever of austerities thou doest practise—do 
that, O son of Kunti, as an offering to me. 


15* yargandtd teas warns: 
aaa frst apTeAT 
Thus shalt thou be free from the bonds of works 


-which bear good or evil fruits. With thy mind firmly set 
on the way of renunciation thou shalt become free and 


come to me. BG. IX. 27, 28. 
16. frat apeigrrctesa: FAT | 
AHA GAT HH TUTTI SAT | 


An action which is obligatory and which is done 
without love or hate and without attachment, by one who 
desires no fruit—it is said to be of “goodness”; 


17, ae RAGA HG TSI ar GA: 
Frat AQAA TRTITATATETT 11, 

But that action which is done with a great strain by 
one who seeks to gratify his desires or by one who is 
prompted by a feeling of ‘“I’’—it is pronounced to.bé one 
of “‘passion’’. 
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18. agqaeea ava fgaratter + ater7 } 
7 Aa HF AAA THAT It 
While. the action which is undertaken through 
delusion, without regard to consequences, or to loss and 
injury, and without regard to one’s capacity is said to be 
one of “dullness”. 


19.*+ ywmagistéarel aaqereaateaa: | , 
fagafaeaifataere: sat afern Saar 
The doer who is free from attachment, and who has 
no feeling of 1’, who is endowed with steadiness and 
zeal, and who is unmoved by success or failure—he is 
said to be of a ‘good’ disposition ; 
20. whit wpesicgeedt fearersisyfa: | 
gamrattaa: aat Use: Tfeatfad: 1 
The doer who is swayed by passion, and who seeks 
the fruit of his works, who is greedy, harmful and impure, 
and who is moved by joy and sorrow—he is declared to 
be of a ‘passionate’ disposition ; 
21.  aaee: Waa: eaea: west aoafaaisere: 1 
fandl dhiget a wat ara SEAT 
While the doer who is ufsteady, vulgar, obstinate, 
deceitful, malicious, indolent, despondent and. proctasti- 


nating is said to be of a ‘dull’ disposition. 
B.G. XVIII, 23-28, 
22.* . a & qratfer adet fag attg fra | 
amarernaraed ad va aT PAF 


There is nothing in the three worlds, O Partha, for 
nor is there anything to gain which I have 


me to achieve, 
L continue to work. 


not gained. Yet 
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23+ afe ag a add ong aaafat: | 
WH Actigaded AAV: Tey Aa: N 
For if I did not continue to work unwearied, 
O Partha, men all around would follow my path. 
24.* settegher ater a gat ad BeeT 1 
TEST F Fal Cargearhrar: TT: 
If I should cease to work, these worlds would perish; 
and J should cause confusion and destroy these people. 
95% ae: atonfagiat aa Hater ART | 
 - guifeeteraramiantiet eager 
As ignorant men act from attachment to their work, 
O Bharata, so too should an enlightened man act, but 


without any attachment, so that he may maintain rthe 
world order. : B.G. III, 22-25, 


CHAPTER X 


UNION THROUGH DEVOTION (BHAKTI-YOGA) 


“1 want to taste sugar. I don't want to become sugar.” 

We have already seen that love of God, faith in Him 
and devotion to His work are the most important elements 
in Karma-Yoga. When these elements are emphasised 
more than the other elements we have Bhakti-Yoga. There 
is thus no hard and fast line between Karma-Yoga and 
Bhakti-Yoga. The latter is only the internal aspect of the 
former. Similarly there is no hard and fast line between 
Bhakti-Yoga and Jnana-Yoga. For the highest devotion 
results in the highest knowledge. It is only for the sake of 
analysis that we separate these three yogas and describe 
their individual characteristics. But in actual life they 
cannot be separated from one another any more than the 
will, the feeling and the intellect in the mind of man can 
‘be separated. In grammar we speak of vowels diphthongs 
and consonants separately and indicate their quality and 
quantity, but in living speech they occur together and 
cannot be separated. In the same manner in the Bhagavad 
Gita which is the grammar of religious life, these three 

ted and their characteristics 


Yogas are sometimes separa erist 
pointed out but more often they occur together as in life. 


They are only the three aspects of a well-balanced religious 


sai The, Bhakti which is taught in the Gita is not the 
jonalism of some of the later Bhakti-schools. 
be in healthy contact with practical life on 


excessive emot 
d with a philosophical knowledge of God 


‘It is always to 
tthe one hand an 
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on the other. In other words it is to be well supported 
by Karma-Yoga on one side and Jnana-Yoga on the other. 

Another noteworthy feature of the Bhakti which is 
taught inthe Gita is its wide toleration. The scripture 
tolerates all forms of Bhakti from the lowest to the highest. 
In the case of the lower forms of Bhakti it points out their 
limitations and indicates the higher way. It teaches that as 
a man progresses in religious life he should go up from the 
worship of concrete forms to the meditation on the one 
universal spirit either as personal Iswara or the impersonal 
Absolute, though it says that meditation on the Absolute 
is hard and difficult for embodied beings. 

The great problem of Bhakti-Yoga is indeed how to 
reconcile the claims of both the infinite spirit and a finite 
concrete form. Without a recognition of the former one’s 
Bhakti may be lacking in width and comprehensiveness, 
and without a recognition of the latter it may be lacking in 
depth and intensity. In adjusting the claims of both the 
spirit and the form a philosphical religion is apt to go 
to one extreme while a popular religion may go to the other 
extreme. In the history of Hiduism there have been 
various solutions to this problem. In the Vedic Age, for 
instance, as religious thought developed, each god was by 
turns represented as the Supreme God and worshipped as 
such. In the Upanishads there are instructions for meditat- 
ing on the sun, space, light, fire, wind etc as representing 
the Supreme. These conventions have resulted in the doc- 
trine of Ishta-Devata, according to whicha god or goddess 
of one’s choice is worshipped as the representative of the 
Supreme Reality. Every worshipper is advised to have his 
own Ishta-Devata and look upon the form as embodying - 
the infinite spirit so that he may secure both comprahensive- _ 

P.W.—8 
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ness and intensity for his devotion. But the best solution 
of the problem is seen in the conception of an Avatar. For 


in an Avatar the infinite spirit is assumed to have takena © 


human form and come into the world as a saviour of men. 
Here both the spirit and the form are at their highest. So 
it is no wonder that this conception or anything approxi- 
mating to it as a Bodhi-Sattva or a divinely inspired 
prophet has been such an instrument of power in all 
religions which have included it in their fundamental 


doctrines. 


The goal of Bhakti-Yoga, namely, union with the per- 
sonal Iswata is reached according to the Gita (XII, 8-13) 
By successive steps—namely, (1) the discharging of one’s 
ordinary duties of life in a selfless manner having faith in 
God and giving up their fruits, (2) devoted service to God, 
(3) exercises in meditation, and (4) the practice of concen- 
tration of mind on God. It will be observed that the first 
step in this scheme is nothing but Kdrma-Yoga. This again 
shows that Karma-Yoga and Bhakti-Yoga are inseparable. 


The Gita also indicates that there are diflerent classes 
- ef worshippers. according to the motives which prompt 
them to seek God. They are (1) those who are in distress, 
(2) those who desire to gain something, (3) the seekers of 
knowledge and (4) the seers of Truth. It praises them all 
but says that the seers of Truth, who are single-minded 
and are in constant union with God, are the best. We may 
observe here that, while the first three classes of wor- 
shippers desire that God should do something for them, 
phe last has no desire atall for anything. As the gteat 
German mystic Meister Eckhart says, “Blessed, indeed, are 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, but more 
_. blessed are those who hunger and thirst after the presence 
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. of God, but most blessed are those, who having attained 
‘to the Eternal Now, hunger and thirst after nothing at all”. 


But, from the point of view of the common man what 
is more important than all these details of steps and 
motives of Bhakti is the assurance which the Avatar of the 
Gita gives in many ringing verses to those who seek refuge 
in Him and surrender themselves to Him. They are the 
verses that have given consolation and strength to many 
an aching heart for countless ages in this country and have 
endeared the Gita tothe common people. The most 
important of these is the oft-quoted verse “Setting aside 
all rules of Dharma come unto Mealone for shelter. Grieve 
not. I will release thee from all sins’. Assurances like this 
are given to all worshippers without any distinction of 
caste or creed, sex or birth. It is one of the glories of the 
Gita that it says that the grace of God is available for 
all without any distinction. 

The grace of God is a response to the Bhakti of man. 
it may sometimes seem arbitrary but every true worshipper 
knows that it depends upon the sincerity and eagerness with 
which one prays for it. God is a searcher of hearts. He 
knows what is in our hearts much better than we ourselves 
do. The Avatar of the Gita says that He is ‘Easy of access 
to all those who constantly think of Him and concentrate 
their minds on Him,” and that “He will enter into the 
hearts of those who love Him and worship Him and that He 
will dispel all darkness born of ignorance by the shining 
lamp of wisdom.” 

i a wat at Ere Teta TET 
We aeaigaded APT: IE aT: 

Howsoever men approach me, even so 
them; for on all sides whatever path they m 
mine, O Partha. 


do I accept 
ay choose is 
BG. IV, I 1, 
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2. at at wafa ada ag 3 af qeafa 1 
qeare TTA ea A at oats 


He who sees me everywhere and sees everything in me 
—J am never lost to him, and he is never lost to me. 


3.* aagafead at at aeetecaarfeas: 1 
aaa adarash o anit afa ade 
The Yogin who, having attained to oneness, worships 
me abiding in all beings—he lives in me, howsoever he 
leads his life. 
4° metas ada aa cafe atta | 
ga a afe at ga a Meat Tea aa: 
He who looks upon all as equal to himself, in pleasure 


or in pain—he is considered, O Arjuna, a perfect Yogin. 
B. G. VI, 30-32. 


5,  wafaar word at war: Galas 1 
ara frargratat aah at waa 


- Four types of righteous men worship me, O Arjuna— 
the man in distress, the man who wishes to learn, the man 
who has something to attain and, O best of Bharatas, the 
man who has attained supreme knowledge. 


6. ast anit frog Cwattetafereac | 
rit fe wifritseriad a a WH Gra: 


Of these the man of knowledge, having his devotion 
d in the One and being ever attuned, is the best. For 


ntre . 
ee e man who knows, and he is dear 


supremely deat am I to th 
to.me. 
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7. Sart: a4 Tae art wate BATT | 
arfera: a fe gare aargaat ah 
Great indeed are all of them. But the man who knows 


—I deem him to be myself. For, being perfectly poised in 
mind, he resorts to me alone as the highest way. 


8. agat SeRATed aTrara At TTI | 
aged: aafafa @ HEAT Fg: 
At the end of many births the man who knows seeks 


tefuge in me realising that Vasudeva is all. It is hard indeed 


to meet with such a high-souled person. 
, B. G. VII, 16-19 


9. daratat at am: santagieoid | 
wea Teaaa Tat aaa facereTsy tl 
Whatever may be the form which each devotee seeks to 


worship with faith—in that form alone do I make his faith 
steadfast. 


10. a aal sear ARTE TTT I 
wad Fad: Baa aaa fafzara fe arT 
Possessed of faith he worships that form and his desires 
are fulfilled, granted in fact by me alone. 
VW. araarg wet aot Taare | 
ara Baraat fet eT arf ATAAT 
But finite is the result gained by these men of small 


minds. Those who sacrifice to the gods go to the gods, 
those who worship me come to me. 
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12.* genet afearta ae ATAGEA: | 
Tt MAHA AH AMNATATATA 11 
Not knowing my supreme nature immutable and trans- 
cendental, foolish men think that I, the unmanifest, am en- 


dowed with a manifest form. 
B. G. VII, 21-24. 


13. wena aay BIG ATATEAT a Fs | 
Reagan MaATTTTT A 
Therefore at all times think on me and fight. When 
thy mind and. understanding are fixed on me, thou shalt 
doubtless come to me. 


14. qenaadtrarda Aaa arennfaar | 
Tee gee feet anit calgfraat 
He who thinks on God the Supreme with a mind that is 
engaged in constant meditation and that never strays 
towards anything else—he reaches Him, O Partha. 
B. G. VIII, 7, 8. 
15. aaa: aad AY at earfa Frere: | 
Tes FTA: TF Preagerer dire: 1 
He who constantly meditates on me, and gives no 
thought ; to anything else—to him, who is a Yogin ever 
d, I am easy of access, O Partha. 
une B. G. VIII, 14. 
16. Jes: TIT: WS AAT THAT 
qearaeatfr yearht Fa aafas aT 


That Supreme Being in whom all things abide, and by 


whom all this is pervaded can be reached, O Partha, only 


ive devotion. 
by exclusive ce B. G. VIII, 22. 


a eee 
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17. -Rareaaey Ai ort Sat eferarfraT: 
WATT AAT FTA 


But high- souled men, O Partha, who partake of the 
divine nature, worship me with a mind undistracted, know- 
ing that I am the Imperishable and that I am .the source af 
all beings. 


18. daa HAAR AT Tae Toa: 1 
TAI AT waa fag TTAT 
Ever glorifying me, and being strenuous and steadfast 


In their vows, they bow before me and worship me with 
constant love and devotion. , 


19.*  wraaaat araet aR ATATAT 1 
wat Jaa agar forage 1 


Others again make an offering of their knowledge, and 
worship meas the One, the Distinct, and the Manifold in 


yarious forms. B. G. IX, 13-15 
20.*  aararharraad at war: TITAT | 
eat freahrgertt aed aereag7 


But those who meditate on me and worship me and no 
other, and who are ever devoted to me—their welfare 
rests in me. 


21.*  ascqrqdaaraeet ard Agatfeaat: | 
as aaa ahaa aaafahrgaa 1 
Even those. who worship other gods and are endowed 
with faith, worship me alone, O son of Kunti, though 
ignorantly. 
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22, ag fe adaarat ater a aa TI 
ag afta aaaarerart Ft 


For I am the enjoyer and the lord of all sacrifices. But 
these men do not know my real nature, and hence they fall. 


23. anes Samar Sarg Ferry safer Fagaar: ’ 
gata aka qasar afta werfortsht art i 
Those who worship the gods go to the gods, those who 
worship the manes go to the manes, those who worship 


the spirits go to the spirits and those who worship me 
come to me. 


24.* ca got wet att at A waa saRoE I 
TS AKRITETAMATAT TAATAT: IN 
whosoever devoutly offers to mea leaf, a flower, a 


fruit or water—of that man who is pure of heart, I accept 
the pious offering. B. G. IX, 22-26. 


25.* aft Fagard waa ATI 
aa FT Aeaeg: araveaatad fe a: tt 
Even if the most sinful man worships me, without 
worshipping any other, he ;must be regarded as righteous, 
for he has decided aright. 


26. fiat waft aatert woacorfer Fraeoter 1 
ahaa sfrorffe 7 A ae: Trea 


He soon becomes righteous and obtains lasting peace. 
Proclaim it boldly, O son of Kunti, that my devotee never 
perishes. B. G, IX, 30-31. 


Stay 


reo 
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Q7, «-WeAAT He AAMT AUNT AT AACR | 
AAR FRATATCATT ACTA: 
Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to me, sacrifice to me, 


and prostrate thyself before me. Having thus disciplined 
thyself and regarding me as thy supreme object, thou shalt 


cometome. — B.G. IX, 34. 
(28.2 aaa aTafeoreta aay wafer Teaa: | 
aat at aaa seat fared Tay UN 


By that devotion he knows me, knows what in truth 
1 am and wholam. Then, having known me in truth, 
he forthwith enters into me. 


99.« adaatatt aa Hato wears: | 
AMAA APTA TeHCTTT 
hough he may be constantly engaged in all kinds of 


work, yet, having found refuge in me, he reaches by my 
grace the eternal and indestructible abode. 


- BG. XVII, 55-56. 
80. Sax: aayarat eeAscia facofa t 
BATT Vaya sarees AAT tt 
_ The Lord dwells in the hearts of all beings, O Arjuna, 
causing them to revolve by his mysterious power, as if 
they were mounted on a machine. 
31.00 ada wot a6 Ta ATT I 
Tore Te Met ea TRUS TPATT 
Fly to Him alone for shelter with all thy soul, O 
Bharata. By Bis grace shalt thou gain supreme peace and 
the everlasting abode. . B.G. XVI, 61, 62, 
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32. aRAAT wa gaa AAT AT TERE I 
armrasate wea & sfarsarat frtisfe Fu 
Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to me, sacrifice to 7 
me, prostrate thyself before me, so shalt thou come to me. 
I promise thee truly, for thou art dear to me. 
33° adanta ofease ate ae ar 
ag tar eae atafreats ar ya: 
Giving up all rules of Dharma come to me alone for 


shelter. Do not grieve, for I will release thee from all , 
sins. B.G. XVIII, 65, 66. 4 


at sara — . 
34. we aaage a wea TAIT | - 
y araqaneaad Fat F arraaar: it 


Arjuna said: 
Those devotees who, ever steadfast, thus worship 


Thee and those again who worship the Imperishable and 
the Unmanifested—which of these are better versed in 


Yoga? 


sTaTarsara— 
35. - Fearaea aa a ai faeageer Sara | 
TSA TANAET A AMAA AAT: A, 


The Bhagavan said: 
Those who have fixed their minds on me, and who, 


ever steadfast and possessed of supreme faith, worship 
me—them do I consider perfect it Yoga. 
36. 3% waxafideanerad TaaTAT | 
wars A HeeIAAgT Way 
_ But those who worship the Impcrishable, the Ineffable, 
the Unmanifested, the Omnipresent, the Incomprehensible, 
the Immutable, the Unchanging and the Eternal— 
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37.  afaarafxaard waa wage: | 
& sreqafea arta aaqatad Tae: ul 
Having subdued all their senses, and being of even 


mind under all conditions and engaged in the good of all 
beings—they come to me alone. 


38.*  aaatshrnacearerHamATATT 
areata fe afaeae teat grarad i 
The difficulty of those whose minds are set on the 


Unmanifested is greater, for the goal of the Unmanifested 
is hard for the embodied to reach. 


39. Fa aatfy waif ale eae AT: t 
waaay ANA AT earaeaT VATA 1 
But those who consecrate all their actions to me and 


regard me as their dearest one, who meditate on me and 
worship me with single-minded devotion— ; 


40. Aarag Aaa FeqMATTaTTUT | 
wate a fread wearin aarary 
T save them full soon, O Partha, from death and the 
ocean of mortal life, their minds being ever set on me. 
B.G. XIf, 1-7, 
41% «ager aaqarai aa: wey wa 
fader Frege: Wagsaga: at 
He who never hates any being and is kindly and 
compassionate, who is free from the feeling of ‘I* and 


‘mine’, and who looks upon pleasure and pain alike, and 
has forbearance; 
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42.* age: aad ahi agen gefinaa: | 
wmafraritgredt Fac: @ % firr 


He who is ever content and is steady in contempla- 
tion, who is self-restrained and is of firm conviction, and 
who has consecrated his mind and understanding to me— 
dear to me is the man who is thus devoted. 


43.* aeadifead dat deralfrad aa 
quires aa T: aa % fia: 
He by whom the world is not harassed and who is not 


‘harassed by the world, he who is free from joy and anger, 
fear and anxiety—he is dear to me. 


44° ater: afader garfadt waera: | 
aaieew ofeanit at agen: a F fra 
He who has no wants, who is pure and prompt, 
‘unconcerned and untroubled, and who is selfless in all his 
enterprises—dear to me is the man who is thus devoted to 
me. 


45. ata gaia a eft a atafa a areaia t 
gagarcart awa a: 7% fier 
' He who neither rejoices nor hates, neither gtieves nor 


‘wants, and who has renounced both good and evil—dear 
to me is the man who is thus devoted. . 


46.* aa: wat a fad a Tat aTATTATAa?: 1 
whitergag: ay aa: wafaaisa: 
He who is alike to foe and friend and also to good 


repute and ill repute, who is alike in cold and heat, and 
do pleasure and pain, and who is free from attachments— 
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47" gealrargiaatn aaset datatad 1 
afata: fercataifoary & frat at 0 
He who is alike in praise and dispraise, who is silent 
and satisfied with whatever he has, who has no home and’ 
is firm of mind—dear to me is the mah thus devoted. © 
648.0 Rg araigaind ated vfaraa | 
TCA ATCT Teas FH FAT: tt 
. And they who have faith and follow this righteous. 
way of everlasting life thus set forth, and regard me as.. 


supreme—exceedingly dear to me are they who are thus 
devoted. B.G. XII, 13-20. 


49. ad aaea saat wa: ad Waa | 
afa Heat were At ga wTaaAfeaaT: 


lam the origin of all; from me proceed all things. 
The wise know this and worship me with all their heart. 


50. AfeaaT wera Head: TUTTI 
wage Ht frat aaa a Caled 7 
Their minds are fixed on me, their lives rest in me,. 


and of me they ever converse enlightening one another. 
Thus are they delighted and satisfied. 


51. ai anager waat Haga 1 
zaifa gfaatt & at arguartea & 1 


On those that are ever devoted to me and worship me- 


in love I bestow the understanding by which they come: 
to me. : 
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52.*  qarkargnerresagnarra TA: | 
ATMAACAM ACA ATTA ATCAAT 
_ ‘Qat of compassion for them do I dwell in their hearts 
and dispel the darkness born of ignorance by the shining 
lamp of wisdom. B.G. X, 8-11. 
53.* ag Fh ata a ara AT ASAT | 
wey Uafaat ase gecarafa at Tar 1 
Neither by the Vedas, nor by austerity, nor by alms- 
giving, nor yet by sacrifice, can I be seen in the form in 
which thou hast seen me now. 
54.* waar caaeaan war aan laaisaea | 
Ad RET ATAT MACS FT ITAT 


But by devotion to me alone may I thus be known, 
truly seen, and entered into, O dreaded Arjuna. 


«55% aeRgrETU Wa: ayatad: | 
frat: aaqag a: ae aTAfe gest 1 
He who does my work and looks upon me as his goal, 


he who worships me without other attachments and who 


ig without hatred towards any creature—he comes to me, 
‘O Pandava. B.G. XI, 53-55. 


56.7 AaaAT NaaAA He a Hea a AAT Yas 
way ga Aa aeeaede area FAITT TT Say 1 
“This Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by 
intellectual power, nor by much learning. He is to be 


gained only by the one whom He chooses. To such a one 
the Self reveals His own nature. Ka. U. 


CHAPTER XI 


UNION THROUGH MEDITATION (DHYANA-YOGA) 


“In learning to swim in the sea of the Self, use at first a fleat— 
Holy Name or a sacred mantra—but discard it in time, lest it 
prove an obstacle.” 


The higher phase of Bhakti is Dhyana or meditation. 
Worship, prayer and meditation are the successive stages in 
the path of Bhakti. Meditation is only speechless prayer. 
Worship is part of a ritual. It may consist of making offer- 
ings, reading from holy scriptures or singing hymns. Internal 
worship is known as Upasana in the Upanishads. The Upa- 
nishads prescribe certain exercises in meditation. These are 
sometimes called Vidyas and there are about thirty of them. 
One of these known as Sandilya-Vidya is quoted below. In 
some of these Vidyas some objects or sounds are chosen 
and meditated on as being identical with the Self. To this 
class belong meditations on the five elements, on prana, on 
the mystic syllable Aum etc. These Upasanas are calculated 
to prepare the aspirant for the higher stages of meditation, 

The practice of Upasana may consist of both prayer 
and meditation. Prayer is of various kinds. It may be a peti- 
tion for one’s self or for others in whom one is interested. Or 
it may be a thanksgiving or a confession of sins or an invo. 
cation or a hymn of praise or communion with God. These 
are in the ascending order of merit. The first is of the lowest 
kind and the last is of the highest. But even the lowest kind 
of prayer should not be despised. There is nothing wrong 
in praying for the good things of life either for one’s self or 
for those whom one loves. An approach to God even witha 
selfish object has some merit in it. The Gita says that-even 
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if the most sinful man approaches God he should be regard- 
ed as one who has done the right thing and that such a 
man would soon become righteous and obtain lasting peace 
(IX, 30-31). We may say therefore that a man who prays 
for some selfish object will soon learn to pray for higher 
things. The mistake lies in getting irritated and ceasing to 
pray when the prayer is not granted. Also it is a mistake to 
hope to alter the will of God by our prayers, Our aim 
should be to know it and cooperate with it. We are all 
instruments of God’s purposes. But we should try to 
become conscious instruments. 


Very often our prayers are not granted. But our duty 
ut questioning the wisdom of God 


is to go on praying witho 
in not granting our prayers. Our duty is to approach God 
father or mother and lay before 


as a child approaches its 
Him our needs and wants and leave it to Him whether to 


grant our prayers OF not. If we goon doing this we get more 
happiness by entering into His presence than by asking for 
The presence of God will be more satisfying to 


anything. 
han the satisfaction of desires. It will be more 


the heart t 
satisfying than even righteousness. One of the most 


markable things in the lives of all saints was the intimacy 
which they cultivated with the Deity whom they loved and 
worshipped and the happiness they felt in His presense. All 
that they wanted was that He should be ever present in their 
minds. They did not want His gifts. They wanted Himself. 

is almost always on the high- 


In Hinduism the emphasis 
er aspects of prayer, namely, adoration, meditation and 


communion. The lower aspects however are not ignored. But 
we are taught that the ultimate object of all prayers should 
be union with the Deity who is worshipped. This is evident 

ds of Sadhana practised in the fold of 


jn all the various kin 
Hinduism. Whether the Sadhana practised is theistic or 


re 
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yogic or tantric or vedantic, the ultimate aim is the same, . 


namely, becoming like the Deity, or becoming one with the 
Deity who is worshipped or meditated on. As a preliminary 
to this we are taught to practise Upasana or internal wor- 
ship. This means that the mind of the worshipper should 
dwell on the form of the Deity that is worshipped. When 
this is dcne for a sufficiently long time the Deity becomes 
an abiding presence in the mind of the devotee. 

The most powerful aid to Upasana of this kind is japa, 
which is the repetition of a mantra representing the Deity. 
A mantra is not a mere formula or a magic spell or even 
prayer. It is the embodiment in sound of a particular 
Deity. It is, for all practical purposes, the Deity himself. 
For instance in the Hymn of: the Thousand Names of Lalita 
the Goddess is identified with the fifteen-syllabled Maatra 
sacred to Her—Her face with the first five syllables, Her 


trunk with the next six syllables and the lower part of. 


Her body with the last four syllables. (See Names— 
Nos. 85 to 90). ; . 


When a mantra is repeated with concentration of mind . 


and the worshipper tries to identify himself with the Deity, 
the power of the Deity comes to his help. A prayer is differ- 
ent froma mantra. It isa purely human composition and can 
be offered in any language or form. But a mantra, being 
the embodiment of a Deity in sound, has to be repeated in 
that form alone in which it is imparted bya Guru. It is 
not to be learnt from books or by mere hearsay. It is only 
to be Jearnt through initiation from a living teacher. And 
it has for its aim the gradual transformation of the wor- 
shipper into the likeness of the worshipped, Therefore the 
mofe a worshipper advances in his japa the less is he 
himself and the more does he partake of the nature and 
the power of Deity. This process of deification which is 
P.W.—9 
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-begun even in ritual worship is taken to a far higher level 
in what is called Raja-Yoga in Patanjali’s scheme of Yoga. 


Patanjali in his Yoga-Sutras describes YOR aS consist- 
ing of eight parts—Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, 
Pratyahara, Dharma, Dhyana and Samadhi. The first two, 
Yama and Niyama, indicate the preliminary ethical 
preparation necessary fora Yogin. Yama means abstention 
and Niyama means observance. The former is negative; 
rhe latter.is positive. The aspirant is advised to abstain 
from killing, false-hood, theft, incontinence and possession, 
and to practice purity of mind and body, contentment, 
austerity, study of sacred books and prayer to God. 


The next three parts, namely, Asana, Pranayama and 
Pratyahara are also preliminary accessories to Yoga. Asana 
is the posture suitable for meditation. It is a physical help 
to concentration. Patanjali defines Asana simply as a 

. posture which is steady and comfortable. But later writers 
on Yoga have developed the subject of Asanas and have 
given us elaborate systems of Yogic exercises Which are far 
better than Western systems of physical exercises. The Yogic 
asanas developed by our writers on Yoga area very precious 
heritage. If a student learns a few asanas from a qualified 
teacher and practises them regularly for half an hour every 
day along with his prayers he will maintain perfect health 


and live to a ripe old age. The next part is Pranayama or 
Apart from being a means to concen- 


regulation of breath. 
very beneficial to health. It consists 


tration, Pranayama is 
of three stages—slowly inhaling the, breath, holding it for a 


short time and slowly exhaling it. These respiratory 
exercises clear the lungs, steady the heart, purify the blood 
and tone up the whole nervous system. The: Yoga system 
realises that the body is not a thing apart from the spirit, 
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‘but its instrument and expression. Therefore it aims at 
perfecting the body as well as the mind and the spirit. 
But these exercises have to be done under the proper 


guidance of a Guru who is an expert in Pranayama. Else. 


they’ may do much harm. If Pranayama is properly 
practised, it will in a short time produce that serenity of 


mind which is essential to contemplation. Along with. 


Pranayama one should practise Pratyahara or withdrawing 
the senses from their respective outward objects. In other 


words, the mind has to be shut against all impressions - 


‘ from the outside world. If this is done, it ceases to be 
affected by external influences. By these practices, the 
aspirant qualifies himself for contemplation. He has 
brought his body, his senses and his mind thoroughly 
under control. _ ; 
We now come to the last three parts which comprise 


Raja-Yoga with which we are particularly concerned here. - 


These are Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi. Dharana is con- 


_ centration. It is the fixing of the mind on any particular 
object, say, the form of one’s Ishta-devata. Prolonged exer-" 


cises in Dharana result in the perfect control of the mind 
so as to turn it in whatever direction one likes. The mind 
thus controlled and directed can easily pass on to Dhyana 


or meditation which is defined as an uninterrupted flow of. 


thought towards the object of devotion. Dhyana finally leads 
to Samadhi in which two degrees are recognised—the con- 
_ scious Samadhiand the super-conscious Samadhi. Both of 


_ them require the highest power of concentration. But the © 


first is a state in which the mind continues to function, 

though it is wholly absorbed in the contemplation of the ob- 

ject, whereas the second is a state in which the distinction 
- between the contemplating.subject and the contemplated ob- 
' ject disappears and the mind ceases to function. 
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Around Patanjali’s Yoga-sutras a tremendous tech- 
nique of Yoga has been built up. But one is apt to be 
scared away by all the formidable divisions and sub-divi- 
sions and detailed instructions regarding postures, breath- 
controls and the mental gymnastics given in the technical 
Yoga-sastra. In refreshing contrast to all this, is the simple 
informal treatment of the subject given in Chapter V1 of 
the Bhagavad Gita. In this Chapter, verses 10 to 32 have 

_ to be carefully studied by any one who wants to practise 
the art of meditation. Some of these verses and quoted 
below. All that is required of a beginner here is ethical 
purity together with steadfastness of purpose. No difficult 
postures and no ascetic disciplines are prescribed. On the 
other hand, the Gita specifically says that “Yoga is not for 
him who eats too little or too much, who sleeps or keeps 
awake too long, but for him who is temperate in his food 
and recreation, who has regulated his sleep and waking 
and who is restrained in all his actions.” 

: It is advisable for a beginner to begin his practice on 
the lower levels of prayer. He might begin with an invoca- 
tion to his own Ishta-devata for success in his enterprise 
and then pass on to an act of communion with the Antar- 

‘yamin of the universe i.e. God the Immanent, for taking 
him out of the petty interests of everyday life. These two 
steps are fairly easy. But on the very threshold of the next 

stage, namely, that of the soul’s entering the region of the 

Absolute, i.e., God, the transcendent, one encounters a num- 

ber of obstacles. For while hitherto the mind has been func- 

tioning as the leader, both in fashioning the prayer on the 
lips or in the heart in the first stage and taking the soul 
perhaps into the depths of cosmic space in the second stage, 
it has now to abdicate its function and retire and ultimately 
efface itself. But this it will stoutly refuse to do. Far from. 


cS eT 
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retiring, the more it is pushed aside the more aggressive.it 
becomes and brings into play all its hidden powers of 
resistance. It may try to defeat our efforts in various ways. 
It may make us worry ourselves about a thousand trivial 
things of the present or call up innumerable memories of 


-the past or suggest a number of plans for the future or it 


may bring up from its own unconscious depths unholy 
thoughts and images, or, worst of all, it may induce sleep 
to come over us and drown us in a sea of unconsciousness. 
What is required of us at the beginning of this stage is to 
tid our consciousness of all thoughts and images and make 
it a pure subject, with no objective element whatsoever in 
it, and at the same time to be wide awake. How are we to 
achieve this? Any resort to prayer at this stage will only 
serve to take us back to our starting point, and that is quite 
unnecessary. For Grace is already with us and is taking us 
forward. The recorded experiences of saints and mystics’. 
may help us here to some extent. But, after all, these are 
again only memories and images of mind, and they have to 
go, if we have to succeed finally in our endeavour. No, 
nothing will avail us in the last resort but constant practice 
and determination. The practice may have to be spread over 


- months, and perhaps years. After such prolonged practice, 


suddenly one day one will find the mind obedient and 
docile and willing to efface itself. That is the beginning of 
its end. Thereafter it is only a question of the duration of 
that experience. The art of dwelling in the Absolute has 
been learnt. It has only to be perfected by some more prac- 
tice so that the soul may retire into this Holy of Holies 
whenever it wants. 


In this connection we may say that the mind that is 
effectively stilled is very different from what we call the 
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vacant mind. The former is like a bent bow, which at its 
highest tension lies silent in the hands of its wielder, while 
the latter is like a relaxed bow hung up on a nail in the 
wall. The former shuts out all objects, the latter allows all 
objects to come in, but takes no impressions of any. The 
difference is clearfy perceived when the mind which has 
been stilled for a time starts functioning again. By the soul 
going into its source in the Absolute and replenishing its 
energies it will be found that the mind also has grown 
richer and wiser. When one comes back into the world in 
the course of this practice, one often feels that the things 
which appeared huge and tremendously important before 
now look miserably small and petty. This means that the 
mind has acquired a better sense of proportion and a more 
correct sense of the values of life by the soul’s brief sojourn 
in the Absolute. , 
. As for the sojourn itself we are told that it is a sort of 
conscious sleep in which there is no sense of time or space, 
life or death, one or many, but only a feeling of ineffable 
peace and joy. This experience may indicate to us what 
Buddha and Christ meant when they said that they had con- 
quered death for.us. Did they not mean that they have raised 
human consciousness to a level where such biological con- 
cepts as life and death have no meaning ? That is also what 
the Upanishads mean when they say that a man who has 
attained to divine consciousness overcomes death and ob- 
tains eternal life. When Sri Ramakrishana was asked how 
he felt when he went into Samadhi he replied that his 
feeling was like that of a fish which had been taken out of 
a pot of water ant released in the Ganges. 
We are on surer ground when we come to speak of the 
results of the soul’s sojourn in the Absolute, The Gita says 
“Steadfast in Yoga he sees himself in all beings and all . 
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beings in himself—he sees the same in all”. And Sankara in, 
his comment on this verse points out that it describes. the. 
fruit of Yoga. 

A careful study of all the verses in the Sixth Chapter 
of the Gita dealing with this subject of Dhyana-Yoga will 
indicate to us three tests by which we can see whether the 

‘meditation we are practising is genuine or false. Firstly, it 
skould produce a feeling of unalloyed peace and happiness. 
Secondly it should produce in us a sense of the mystic ‘unity’ 
of all things i in the world. And, thirdly, it should bring 
about in us a moral and spiritual revolution and take us a 
step nearer to God. 

1° sara qeata Sfaarcarrareaat |, 
ae AAT ANT BAIT AT I 

By meditation some perceive the Spirit in themselves 

through the mind, others by devotion to knowledge and. 


others by devotion to works. B.G. XIII 24 
2.* war aay frarcedt Aya Hae eEAT 1 
Try aafscer Gendt TTT: 


‘As a lamp ina place sheltered from the wind does 
not flicker’—that is the figure employed of a yogin who, 
with a subdued mind, practises concentration of the. Spirit. 

3. walreaa fad fred aaa 1 
aa Sarena Terareaht Goats 

That in which the mind is at rest controlled by the. 
practice of concentration, that in which he beholds the 
Spirit through the mind and rejoices in the Spirit ; 

4. Jaurafas tagafemanifzay | 
afa aa a ward feamaaft axaa: in 

That in which he knows the boundless joy beyond the 
reach of the senses and grasped only by the understanding, 
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and that in which, when he is established, he never departs 
from truth; 

5. @aeear aat ara aad aTfas aa: 

| Uferq feral 7 gaa gens fraread 1 

That on gaining which he feels there is no greater 
gain, and that in which he abides and is not shaken even 
by the heaviest of afflictions— 

6. a faene gaaatifaatt atrafarey | 

a fata atmeat anitshifaooraaar it 


Let that be known as Yoga. It is severance indeed of 
contact with pain, and it is to be practised with determi- 


nation and an undistracted mind. 
7. TEP era TalARTT: | 
aaaafaaaa fafrary waa: 1 
'  Renouncing entirely all the desires born of wilfulness, 
and restraining with his mind all his senses on every side— 


8. wt: wreTag gear aferqetaar | 
arenes Aa: wear aw faPaah Paraag ui 
A man should gain tranquillity litle by the little, and 
witha steadfast purpose concentrate his mind on the Spirit, 
and think of nothing else. 
9. wat adit frei wager | 
aera Fraracarerae aa TAT Ul 


. Whatsoever makes the wavering and fickle mind 
wander away—from that it should be withdrawn and 


brought back to the control of the Spirit. 
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10. saranad aa art Faqs | 
Saha MITTS ACTARATA UW 
For supreme happiness comes to the Yogin whose 
mind is at rest, whose passions are composed, and who is 


pure and has become one with God. 
11. geared vareart abit fearanens: | 
Gat AAI FAA | 
Thus making the mind ever steadfast, the Yogin, whose 
sins have disappeared, experiences with ease the infinite joy 
of union with God. B. G. VI. 19-28 
12.* a afet aa asnnffe meat soda 1 aa 
aq Ana: gett qnageens get waft 
aera: Fea waa a He Haft us - 


Verily, all this is Brahman. Let a man meditate on it 


in tranquility as that from which he came forth, to which 


he shall return and in which he breathes. Now, verily, a 


man is what he becomes on departing hence. So let him — 


meditate thus :— 
13. wie: saa areq: eee gET aTaTTEAT 
waaat = aaara: aad: «= wate aaa 
APTS TIAET: 
He who consists of mind, whose body is life, whose 
form is light, whose will is truth, whose soul is space, 
who contains all works, all desires, all odours, all tastes, 


and who pervades the whole world—silent and unmoved—. 


14. ww a aasageasiardieat aarar ater 
CTATHET LATA Sat TT NaI ay 


‘ 
var 
ada de 
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wget sree sara aT 
weer | 
|. ‘He is my self within the heart, smaller than a grain 
of rice or of barley or a mustard seed or a grain of millet 
oreven the kernal of a grain of millet—He is my self 
within the heart, greater than the earth, greater than the 
sky, greater than heaven, greater than all these worlds. 


15. adaai oadarm: aero: aware: adfaaa- 
VISIT TT A MISTe AT Wea 
dfaa: seafaarafardiifa wa wea 7 
fafafrcaredtfa og omg ofesea: = omftsem: 1 


He contains all works, all desires, all odours and all 
tastes—He pervades the whole world, silent and unmoved. 
He is my self within my heart. And this is Brahman. And 
with Him shall I be united on departing from here. He 

-who has this faith will have no more doubts. Thus and 
Sandilya, yea, Sandilya. Ch, U. 


| 16." aait geste aearart <efa fead: 
amy Fafaciear Promicafeare: 1 
A Yogin should always try to concentrate his mind in 


solitude, having retired to a secret place and subdued his 
mind and body and got rid of his desires and possessions. 


17. aah 8a sfacera fercaatareas: | 
arated afr FofsrHaTATy 
Having in a clean place firmly fixed his seat, neither 


too high nor too low, and having spread over it the sacred 
rass, and then a deer-skin and then a cloth— 
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18. aaart qa: Seat aafaifxaha: | 
VifawaTay Fra ySy 1 


And sitting there he should practise Yoga for his own. 
purification, restraining his thoughts and senses, and bring- 


ing his mind to a point. 
19. aa wrafrdiia arcaaac feax: | 
aster atfrerdt ef feaarracreas 
Sitting firm, he should hold his trunk, head and neck 


erect and still, and gaze steadily on the point of his nose, 
without looking around. 


20. 0 sarearcat farasitverarftae fer: 

aa: Tare Aaa Fw Aalst AIT: 

Serene and fearless, steadfast in the observance of celi- 
bacy, and subdued in mind, he should sit in Yoga, thinking. 
on me and intent on me alone. B. G. VI, 10-14 

21* aar qaitafaceed aranfa aaa ae | 

ates a faacefa arg: Tort afer i 
When the five instruments of knowledge stand still, 


together with the mind, and the intellect itself does not 
stir—that, they say, is the highest state. 


22. at mafafa Feared fequfafxaarcny 1 
aoraedar Fata avi fe serateqay 1 


This they consider to be Yoga, this steady control of 
the senses. Then does one become watchful, for Yoga comes. 
and goes. Ka. U. 
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23. faead care at wee ecient ara after | 
FASTA watt faarNaife waif, warazerhs a 
Holding the body steady with its three upper parts 
(chest, neck and head) erect and drawing his senses toge- 
ther with the mind into his heart, a wise man should cross 
by means of the boat of Brahman a] fearful streams. 


24. sopsritsatg came: efter sr arfanay- 

wordia t geragefaas arena faererat 
aaa: 

Compressing his breath within the body, let the man 
who has controlled his movements breathe gently through 
his nose. Let the wise man vigilantly restrain-his mind as he 
would a chariot yoked with vicious horses. 


25. aa yt wivafanagafaaiad wearer 
fafa: | wage 7 J waited Jarfrara— 
TAY TATTT 
Let him practise Yoga in a place level and clean, free 
from pebbles, fire and dust, favourable to thought on ac- 
count of its sounds, its waters and others, and not painful 
to the eye—in a sheltered retreat protected from the wind. 


26. Aereonaifanaaat aaafraeafenraairares | 
war enfr gerats serafrcatrcr at 
When Yoga is being performed the forms which precede 
the manifestation of Brahman are—fog, smoke, sun, wind, 
fire, fire-flies, lightnings and a clear moon. 
27. qeamrtaishrae ayfeat eaKAy TTT THT 
TTT OT THU aT eT: TAT ATT TT TARA I 
When the five-fold quality of Yoga is produced, arising 
from earth, water, fire, air and ether—then there is 20 


we 
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longer any sickness, no old age or death for him who has 
obtained a body produced by the fire of yoga. 


28, waaay Tinae: eaTalsod FI 
Wea: YT Fapaeaed Wivahe saat aah v1 
Lightness, healthiness, steadiness, a clear complexion, 
a pleasant voice, a sweet smell and slight excretions—these, 
they say, are the first results of progress in yoga. 
29. waa fart qeatofacd Astat se TePTATT 
TEAITS Tatler Bet wH: Haat was dasa: 


Even as a mirror tarnished by dust shines bright after 
it has been cleaned, so does an embodied being, when he 


has seen the nature of the Self, realise oneness attain his 


end and become free from sorrow. S. U. 


lets 


_ of the second kind are considered great saints. 


', pétween 


- As we have already said, the 


CHAPTER’ XII 


UNION THROUGH KNOWLEDGE (JNANA-YOGA) 


“The goal of knowing is being. When knowing and being 
. become one God is reached.” 


The word Jnana is used in our religious literature in 
two different senses—a lower sense and a higher sense. In 
the lower sense it means only intellectual knowledge of 
religion and philosophy learnt from books or teachers. In 

. the. higher sense it means the direct realisation of God 
‘through one’s own personal experience. Those who are 
_perfect in the knowledge of the first kind are considered 
. great scholars, and those who are perfect in the knowledge 
It is well 
known that all scholars are not saints, nor all saints 
scholars. Itis rarely that we meet with a man in whom 
there is a combination of both scholarship and saintliness. 
The Upanishads in. many places point out the difference 
f a man of intellectual knowledge and a man of 
‘spiritual realisation. They often warn us against the vanity 
and conceit engendered in one by mere book-knowledge. 
They emphatically declare that the knowledge of scrip- 
tures is not knowledge of God. Atthe same time they 
declare that the knowledge of scriptures is also necessary: 
Gita maintains that Sastra 
(scriptures) and Sraddha (individual faith) should both 
cooperate in leading a man to Jnana (realisation). 
Jnana in the highest sense should include not only scrip- 
tural knowledge but also devotion to God (Bhakti), ethical 
urity and service to society. The Bhagavad Gita in its 
description of Jnana (XIII 7-10) includes virtues like 
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modesty, sincerity, non-violence, forbearance, uprightness, 
steadiness, and self-control and also unswerving’ devotion 
to God through constant meditation. All this shows 
once again the inseparability of Jnana, Bhakti and Karma. 
We cannot too often point out that these three are only 
the different aspects of a single process of discipline, 
While the lower Bhakti and the lower Jnana mutually 
support and strengthen each other, the highest Jnana and 
the highest Bhakti are identical, as they both indicate the 
expansion of human conciousness till it merges in divine 
consciousness. ; 


"We have said above that Jnana in its higher sense’ 
means the realisation of the unity ofall things in God. The 
multiplicity of things which we see around us every day is 
only a partial truth. To get at the whole truth we should 
see not only the external multiplicity but also the interna] 
unity. In other words our commonsense has to be supple- 
mented by a mystic sense. The Upanishads declare that he | 
who sees only the multiplicity of things goes from death to 


_ death. The two points of view may be made clear by means. - 


of an illustration. When we look into a book written-in a. 
language which we do not know we see only isolated < 
letters which convey no meaning to us. On the other hand 
when we look into a book written in a language which we 
know we scarcely see the separate letters as our attention 
is absorbed by the meaning underlying them as a whole, 
Similarly an ordinary man sees only the multiplicity of the 
world through his commonsense, whereas a mystic scarcely 
sees the multiplicity as he is carried away by the profound | 
unity which his mystic sense reveals to him. bn 
The mystic consciousness which Jnana brings in its 
train is as far above the ordinary human consciouness ag 


- the latter is itself above animal consciousness. If we com- 
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pare the consciousness of a dog or a cat with the conscious- 
ness of a man we are at once struck with the difference. 
Human consciousness is far wider, its images are far more 
precise and definite and it coatains a thousand values which 
are entirely absent from animal consciousness. Lf by some 
magic we are able to induce human consciousness in a 
dog or cat we can imagine how the poor animal would be 
suddenly lifted to a far higher level of being and how it 
would be bewildered by hosts of new thoughts, new ideas 
and new values which it had not known before. And we 
can also imagine how, after the magic ceases to operate, the 
same creature would be disgusted with its former life and 
would fiad no pleasure in the company of its fellow-animals. 
Similarly when a man has had a taste of the mystic cons- 
ciousness and becomes aware of the divine unity behind the 
_ multiplicity of the world and perceives a thousand super- 
human values, of which he had no idea before, he would 
naturally long to remain at that level and not sink to the 
level of his former consciousness. And if he is not able to 
. temain at that level he would become sad and depressed, 
:+ ,hé-would find no interest in life, would get no pleasure 
.  ff6m the company of his fellows and might come to be 
regarded by the world as crazy person. This is what has 
happened to many a saint and mystic all over the world as 
their biographies amply testify. In the Bhagavad Gita we 
are made to understand that Arjuna had an experience of 
this mystic consciousness for a short time when he realised 
the unity of all things in God in what is termed Visva-rupa- 
darsana in Chapter XI. For we know that at one point in 
the long discourse betwecn him and his charioteer, he was 
shown the universal form of the Avatar and at once he 
burst into a long hymn of praise. It is said that, “He beheld 
in.the body of that God of gods the whole universe with 
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its manifold divisions all gathered together in one. Then 
struck with amazement, his hair standing on end, Arjuna 
bowed his head to the Lord, joined his hands in salutation 
and said “In Thy body, O God; I see all the gods and all 
the veried hosts of beings as well...” 


_ The bliss of those who have attained Jnana and are 
able to remain at the high level of mystic consciousness is 
described in many beautiful passages in both the Upani- 
shads and the Gita. For it is an experience which destroys 
all doubts and desires, all faults and fears, and all sins 
and sorrows. Those who have attained to this state not only 
live in God and enjoy unclouded happiness themselves, but 
are also engaged in the happiness of all beings and are ever 
ready to serve their brethren and alleviate their sufferings. 
In Buddhist literature such super-men are called Bodhi-. 
sattvas. And in Hindu religious literature they are. called 
Jivanmuktas. When men haveattained Jnana, nothing more 
remains for them to know or achieve. Having partaken of 
the divine nature they are not born again atthe time of . 
creation, nor are they disturbed at the time of dissolution. . , 
In a word, they attain what we call Moksha. They may, 
however, of their own free will, come back and take birth 
in the world and become founders of religions and saviours 


of humanity. 


1. ata & 4 Fararesigead fafragrae: TIMS 1 
afera wrat fare wafers frend wade 1 


Saunaka, a great householder, approached Angiras with 
due respect and said, “Sir, what is that which being known, 
everything else will be known ?” 

P.W.—10 
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2° aed a gars 1 é fart afeaet af g er aemafadt 
aaa TO aT FU 
To him he replied, “There are two kinds of knowledge 


to be known, as declared by those who know Brahman— 
the higher and the lower. 


3*  aarrer apaed aeae: wAaatsadae: frat aed 
ay frat seat safacfafa 1 aa ce azar ae- 
TATA | 
“Of these the lower is that of the Rig-Veda, the Yajur- 
Veda, the Sama-Veda, the Atharva- Veda, and of phonetics, 


rituals, grammar, etymology, prosody and astrology. And 


the higher is that by which the Imperishable is apprehen- 
ded. Mu. U. 


4. atu adtig wir aft areas aaHart Are 
amit @lara aeea aa Adie aaed sed aem- 
tf a stars | 

a “Narada approached Sanatkumara and said, “Sir, teach 
me,” 


“Come and tell me what you know,” he replied, “and 
then I will teach you what is beyond that.” 


3° ead wratseafe agdd aaaamadt agafa- 
freq gad aarat ad fren ula se fate 
Tara safsar wafaat yafrat aafrat 
aaafaat aianafrarraaaraiseary 


“Sir, I know the Rig-Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama 
Veda and Atharvana the fourth; and also the Itihasa-Purana 
as the fifth. I know the Veda of the Vedas (viz, grammar) , 


x 
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the rules for the propitiation of Pitris, the science of num- 
bers, the science of portents, the science of time, the 
sciences of logic, ethics and politics, the science of the 
gods, the science of scriptural studies, the science of the 
elemental spirits, the science of weapons, the science of the 
stars, the science of snake-charming and the fine arts—all 
these sir, I know.” 


6. ase wrat aAralaearier arenfirwegi aa 2 


amaerracrcia wramenfafeta ats ara: wrarha 
at aT Ararat areakafa 1 
“But, sir, with all this lam only a knower of words, 
not a knower of the Self. I have heard from holy men like 
you that he who knows the Self crosses over sorrow. I am 


in sorrow. Do, sir, help me to cross over to the other side . ~ 


of sorrow.” Ch. U. ~ 
7°. wear an: ofaater a affarqarad | 
Tat qa ea FT Tat a ys fama Sat: 


Those who are ever devoted to what is not knowledge 


enter into blinding barkness, and those who ever delight -..: ° 


in knowledge only enter into still greater darkness, as. it® 
were. , LU. 
8. war WaaarEre Aeefasqa arava: | 
qar eanfeara graced afacafe ui 
lt is only when men shall be able to roll up the sky 
like a hide that there will be an end to sorrow without 


knowing God. S. U. 
9. Ray ROTA: TET | 
ad aaifad ot aa oftaareaa 


Knowledge as a sacrifice is superior to all material 
sacrifices, O dreaded Arjuna. For all works without excep- 
tion culminate in knowledge. 
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10. afafe sfrmaa oferta Far | 
sqeedhea & art wifraearaafand: ut 
Learn this by humble reverence, by enquiry and ser- 


vice, The wise who have seen the truth will teach thee 
this divine knowledge. 


I]. asarat + garatead areafa avea | 
ast Varad were aeaat afer it 
When thou hast known it, thou will not err again as 
now, O Pandava; for thou wilt see all things without ex- 
ception in thyself, and also in me. 
12.* aft Jefe casey: aaieq: qraHaA: | 
" aa arrcaaaa afad arafceatea 
Even if thou art the most sinful of sinners, thou wilt 
cross‘ over all transgression by the raft of divine 
knowledge. 
5.5.13. waaifa afiatsinienara qetssia | 
af: aaHAT AAMT Fer TAT 
As the fire which is kindled reduces all fuel to ashes, 
O Arjuna, so does the fire of knowledge reduce all works 
to: ashes. 


14,0 a fe ara age ofaafig faae | J | 
aed ard fee: areata farefer | 
There is no purifier on earth equal to divine know- 


ledge. A man who becomes perfect in Yoga finds it in him- 
self in course of time. B. G: LV, 33-38 


a 
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15. atta g aaa tet arfrararera: | 
aorarfacrasat sarTafs TIT II 
But for those in whom this ignorance is dispelled by 


knowledge, the knowledge, like the sun, illumines Him 
who is beyond. 


16.* a gpa TETCHT Aa PSSTERTETTAUT: | 
PORT Uaa aga HAT: 


Thinking cf Him, at one with Him, abiding in Him, 
and delighting solely in Him, they reach a state from 
which there is no return, their sins being dispelled by their 
knowledge. 


17.° faenfarraera avert ofa afeata | a" 


Ufa Va as FT ofteat: TARA: UI 


Sages see the same in all—whether it be a Brahmin of 
learning and humility or a cow or an elephant or even a 


dog or an outcast. _ BG. V. 16-18 nee 


18.*  aenfrernefeacraige eiraiay | 
arardinadt att etdarcafataag: 1 
Modesty, sincerity, non-violence, forbearance and up- 
rightness ; service of the teacher, purity, steadfastness and 
self-control ; 


19. efizardy acreage Wa FI 
SR SE CCID CHEE MT 
Datachment from the objects of sense; self-effacement 


and the perception of the evil of birth, death, old age, 
sickness and pain ; 
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20. aafwrafiorg: gaareqerfeg | | 
fret a anfaacafacerfasetrafac 1 


Detachment and freedom from identification with chil- 
Ye dren, wife and home, and constant evenness of mind amidst 
events agreeable and disagreeable ; 


21. -afa areata afccafaarfeo 
fafamesdfacancfasrrdare 1 


Unswerving devotion to me through constant medita- | 
tion, resort to solitude, and aversion to society ; 


22. weanarafreacd Tea AeA | 
uasarafafa sreeaaat aeaisezaT 1 
Steadfastness in the knowledge of the Spirit, and insight 
into the object of the knowledge of Truth—this is declared 


to be true knowledge, and all that is contrary to it is no 
knowledge. B. G. XII, 7-11 


9993.8 adygy ata aramereieaa 1 
afared farrag asa fafe afar i 
The knowledge by which one imperishable essence is 


seen in all beings, undivided in the divided—know that 
that knowledge is of ‘ goodness’ ; 


24. ganda J asad ararararg gaftaany t 
afa aay yay asad fale uray 1 4 
The knowledge which, by reason of their separateness, 


sees in all beings different entities of various kinds—know 
‘that that knowledge is of the nature of ‘ passion’; 
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25.* aa gerataleny Ht THARTTT | 
HAART FT TMTATZST SAT | 
While that which clings to each single object, as if it” 


were the whole, and which is irrational, untrue and narrow 
—that is declared to be of the nature of “ dullness”. 


B. G. XVIII, 20-22 


26. fate scat aa war gareatfer Prater Ft 
aaa SAT fase AMAT AT TT 


Learn from me, in brief, O son of Kunti,- how one 
who has attained to the perfect state reaches God—the 
supreme consummation of knowledge. 


27. geat faqaar grt sears fraea az 1 
mearela faaaicaaar UaEwt seer 7 I 
” Endowed with a clear vision, firmly restraining him- 


self, turning away from sound and other objects of sense, 
and casting aside likes and dislikes; 


28. fafacaah cearett aaarenraaraa: 1 
raat fret aurea TATA: 
Dwelling in solitude, eating but little, restraining his 


speech, body and mind, and ever engaged in meditation 
and concentration; and cultivating freedom from passion ; 


29. agart act od art ated afeaeq 
fageg Fria: Wat aelyATA STI 
And casting aside conceit, violence, pride, desire, wrath” 


and possession ; selfless and tranquil in mind—he becomes 
worthy of being one with God. 
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30. w@rya: wearer 7 arate a areeTfe 
TA: Hay YAS Tales THT TMT 11 
Having become one with God, and being tranquil in 
spirit, he-neither grieves nor desires. He regards all beings 
as, alike! and will have supreme devotion to me. 
B. G. XVIII, 50-54 


31.* gar qagesarataeragreafe | 
aa va a faeart eal AIA TAT 
When. he sees that the manifold nature of beings is 


eentred in the One, and that all evolution is only from 
there—he becomes one with the Absolute. B. G, XIII, 30 


32." faas geaufafeoart aide: | 
aferd area watfor afereqce quraz 1 


The fetters of the heart are broken, all doubts are dis- 
solved and one’s works melt away when He that is both 
high and low is seen. Mu. U. 


CHAPTER XIII 
GOD, MANIFEST AND UNMANIFEST (BRAHMAN). 
“The greatest obstacle to our knowledge of God is Time, 
which is but a shadow". 

The goal of Bhakti is a personal God, while the goal 
of Jnana is the impersonal Absolute. The former is a 
relative conception, while the latter is an independent 
conception. God in relation to ourselves and the world 
is a person. But God in Himself is not a person but a 
Spirit. We may say that God is a person when viewed 
through human spectacles. But God, when viewed inde- 
pendently, isa Spiritora principle. The former isa poetic 
conception while the latter is a scientific fact. The former is 
for worship ; the latter is for contemplation. In our later 
Vedantic literature these two conceptions are termed 
Saguna Brahman and Nirguna Brahman respectively. The 
one is not diflerent from the other. God is one. It is 
only our conceptions of God that differ. This may be 
made clear by an illustration. When the midday sun is 
blazing in the sky we cannot see it with our naked eye. 
$o we use a smoked glass and see him as a red, round 
globe. It is the same sun that shines with dazzling 
splendour in the sky and that appears as a red, round 
globe when viewed through the smoked glass. 

The conceptions of a personal God and the impersonal 
Absolute are not contradictory conceptions, but comple- 
mentary ones. When an earnest worshipper enumerates 
for himself all the possible qualities which God possesses 
auch a8 purity, holiness, righteousness, beauty, power 
forgiveness, mercy, kindness, love, justice, omnipotence, 
omniscience, omnipresence and so on he is not satisfied. 
He thinks that there must be many more such qualities 
and much better ones. And after all, all these qualities 
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are purely human conceptions and hence are narrow, feeble 
and inadequate. So he may say to himself not this not this 
but something far better and far higher. It is in this way 
that the negative conception of Nirguna Brahman came 
into existence in the Upanishadic period. It is the result 
not of ignorance but of profound reverence, deep humility 
and candid confession. Nor is this conception of the 
Absolute devoid of qualities, an empty blank, any more 
than a spinning top going at full speed and appearing 
stand-still is really at rest. As Sankara puts it, it is a 
blank (sunya) only to men of dull intellect. What it really 
means is that in the Absolute there are no qualities of 
which we humans can have any adequate conception. We 
cannot limit God to our human ideas however glorified 
they may be. God is not simply a glorified man. Thus it 
is to remove all traces of anthropomorphism from our 
conception of the Godhead that the idea of Nirguna 
Brahman is added as a complement of that of Saguna 
‘Brahman. Even sucha predominently theistic scripture 
as the Bhagavad Gita describes the object of Jnana as 


both “Nirguna” and ‘‘Guna-bhokta”, that is, one devoid’ 


of qualities as well as possessing qualities. 


The taint of anthropomorphism in most of our con- 
ceptions of God comes out more openly in our descriptions 
of the heaven where He is said to reside, and to which all 


hat are saved go after leaving their bodies. These 


souls t 
thly paradises full of 


heavens are only glorified ear 
fragrant flowers, green pastures, fountains of water and 


honey and soft couches and beds. Even pretty women 
pouring out wine to the elect are not excluded, The 
Nirguna conception of God beyond time and space isa 
drastic corrective to all such silly notions of heavens and 


their residents. 
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In the Upanishads three phases of Brahman are 
mentioned, namely, Iswara, Hiranyagarbha and Virat. 
Iswara is the Almighty Lord of the universe creating, 
protecting and renewing the worlds. Hiranyagarbha is the 
World-soul or the world in a subtle form. And finally 
Virat is the world itself in a gross form. The last two 
conceptions are intended to bring out the idea that the 
world is not an independent entity but is an emanation 
from God and pervaded through and through by His 
Spirit. 

In the Gita also we have a four-fold conception of 
God—Brahman the Unmanifest, Iswara the personal God, 
the immanent Spirit present in all things (Antaryamin) 
and the Avatar i.e. God in humanform. It will be observed 
that the Upanishadic Hiranyagarbha and Virat are not 
metioned separately but are included in the immanent 
Spirit and that a new phase of Iswara, namely Avatar is 
introduced. This new phase had a remarkable development 
in the history of Hinduism. 

Thus the conception of God that we have in the 
Upanishads and the Gita is a remarkably fulland adequate 
conception binding the world and humanity and God into 
a unity and doing justice to the personality of God and to - 
His Supra-personal nature and ending up with ap 


impenetrable mystery which the finite mind of man cannot 
probe into. 


1. WA aeaTET aaa | 
Get Tay area ai miferqeofea 1 
And having known me, 
sacrifices and austerities, 
worlds and the Friend of a 


who am the Recipient of all 
the Supreme Lord of all the 
ll creatures, he attains peace, 


—=B. G. V., 29. 
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2° ae: Tat arag faPeafer wrsa | 
ate aafad ott at afer za i 
There is nothing whatever that is higher than I am, O 
Dhananjaya; all this is strung on meas rows of gems on 
a string. ; 
3. Wiseary ateia series ufaraeieit: 
Wd: TAaay wer: S Ted Fg 1 
I am the taste in the waters, O son of Kunti; | am the 


‘light in the sun and the moon. | am the syllable OM in all 
the Vedas; Iam the sound in ether and the manliness in 


men. 
4, goat wea: gfaeqi a aaparfer faaraat 
aad aaydg aarer aafeag 1 
Tam the pure fragrance in the earth, and the bright- 
ness in the fire. I am the life in all creatures, and the 
austerity in ascetics. 
5. ate at adqarat fafe creat array 
gfadfenaraies daetaferaraay 
Know me to be the primeval seed, O Partha, of all 
things that are. lam the wisdom of the wise, and I am 
the glory of the glorious. 
6.* aa saaaraten aracefsataas | 
anifaeal gay ariisier ATTTT 


Iam the strength of the strong, free from desire and 


passion. And Iam the desire in all creatures, O best of 
Y: hich is not in conflict with the Law. 
eee B. G. VIE, 7-11. 
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7. war aafae aa sreerRAiTAT 
aaa aaynts 7 We aerafeaa: it 


This universe is everywhere pervaded by me in an 
unmanifested form. All beings abide in me, but I do not 
abide in them. 


8+ aa arate gorfa oa 2 aay | 
QATA T YET AACA YAATTT: 1 
And yet the beings do not abide in me; behold, that 
is my divine mystery. My spirit, which is the source of alt 
beings, sustains all things, but it does not abide in them. 
9, aarntafeadt fret arg: adel Hara | 
Ta aaifer oft HATA ATA 1 


As the mighty wind blowing everywhere ever abides 


in ethereal space, know thou that in the same manner alt 
beings abids in me. 


10. waqarft atta sata aft arfary 
Hea GaAs Hearal fag 1 


At the end of a cycle all beings pass into Nature which 
is my own, O son of Kunti, and at the beginning of a cycle 
I generate them again. 

L1.* yafa careacera fraonfa gH: A: 

qaarafad Hara Hts 1 
Controlling Nature which is my own, I send forth 


again and again all this multitude of beings, which. are 
helpless under the Sway of Nature. 


* 
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12. aaatat aaife faerie grea | 
aaa ay TZ 
And these works do not bind me, O Dhananjaya, for I 


remain unattached in the midst of my works like one un- 
concerned. B. G, IX, 4-9. 


13. faargner srrett ara arar faarag: | 
ae Tae Se AAA TAT T 1 
I am the father of this universe, the mothcr, the sup- 


porter and the grandsire. I am the Holy One to be known. 
I am the syllable ‘OM’; and I am the Rik, the Saman and 


the Yajus as well. 
14. afaeat rq: areit faara: ret Fea | 
mwa: Tere: EIT frag AsTASATTT 1 
[am the goal and the support; the lord and the 


witness; the abode, the refuge andthe friend. I am the 
origin and the dissolution; the ground, the treasure-house 


and the imperishable. 
15.  aqrereng ad fr q@rearqarfa 7 
aya TT WP ATTA II ; 
I give heat, I hold back and send forth rain. 1 am the 
life everlasting, O Arjuna, as well as death. Iam Being as 
well as non-being. B, G. IX, 17-19. 
16.° wafeghracace Aagiaaae at | 
Tatas ct AA AHisTArATT tl 


Whatever being there is, endowed with grandeur, 
beauty or strength—know that it has sprung only froma 
eae : e B. G. X, 41. 


spark of my splendour. 
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‘17. wt way aay freed cpa | 
faruaecafaqzard a: qeafa a ceafa i 


He who sees the supreme Lord abiding alike in all 
beings, and never perishing when they perish—verily, he 


alone sees. : B. G. XI, 27. 
18.* war aan fg ater verfatafa area 
AYAAATHT TAHT FAAS | 


‘Whenever there is a devline of Law, O Bharata, and 
ap outbreak of lawlessness I incarnate myself. 
19. ofan araat fara + qoaary 
atdeararaia aaarty wt BA 


For the protection of the good, for the destruction of 
the wicked and for the establishment of the Law I am born 


from age to age. B. G. IV, 7-8. 
20. 0 wasrafer ai ger arast aqarfaray | . 
It AAAAATA AN FTAA 1 


Fools disregard me when I assume a human form, not 
knowing my higher nature as the supreme Lord of all | 


beings. B. G. IX, UL. 
21% aawdaercaert = enrerad avd fra: | 
HH MARAT Feat Maqurarcarcan tt yas 


aaa: ae 

The Lord supports all this together—the perishable 
and the imperishable, the manifest and the unmanifest. 
And the soul, not being a lord, is bound because of its being 


an enjoyer. But when it knows the Lord it is freed from 
all fetters. S.U. 
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22. at SAVAGES BT: ATCT ST TH: 
TRAP EAT ATTA TCT AAT ATI faararafrgiacn 


Perishable is matter, imperishable and immortal is the 
Lord. He the only God, rules over both matter and the 
soul. By meditating on him, by uniting with Him and 
becoming one with Him there is in the end complete cessa- 
tion of the illusion of the world. 


23. aiear 2d aaaaaarfa: attr: seratsteTgegrerier: 


aearfreararata aene farqad Paet area: 11 


When that God is known all fetters fall off, sufferings 
are destroyed and birth and death cease. By meditating on 
Him there arises, on the dissolution of the body, the third 
state, that of universal lordship. Being alone, he has his 


desire ful filled. 
24.* vasa fravarfaded ara: ot Afeaet fe 
fafa 1 ater aha Sart Fear at Ta 
fafa aeaaT 1 
The Eterfial which dwells in the soul has to be known. 
Beyond that there is nothing else to be known. By knowing 


- the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment and the Ruler every- 
thing has been said. This is the threefold Brahman. . 
S.u. 


25. a wat aerated Saiifa: aatectaritard Sarthe: 
q Uae TRA Aras a a Tafagegared WaT 


He who spreads the net and rules alone by His powers, 
who rules all the worlds by those powers and who is one 
and the same, while things arise and continue to be—they 
who know this become immortal. 
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26. wal fe wat a edo cee aHieiterfere 
feria: 1 serernfeacofa aiqararrararer dase 
fara qaatft afte: 

There is only one Rudra who rules all the worlds by 

His powers—there is no second to stand beside Him. He 
stands behind all creatures, and after creating all the worlds, 
He the Protector, withdraws them at the end of time. 

27. feaaargea foadhget frat aged fracen 1 
argent cafe dradatargay qaTT 87 TH 

The one God, who has his eyes, iis face, his arms and 
his feet on every side, creating heaven and earth, forges 
them together with his arms and wings. 8.U. 

28. qareart wesfrarfrged area fart TTATT TFT | 
fracsa qfrafccart aan 24 Yess ATT: 

The blessed Lord who is hidden in all beings who is 
exceedingly fine like the film over melted butter, the God 
who alone pervades the universe—by knowing Him one is 
freed from ail bonds, 


29. Uw eat format mere war aaTAT eae aia face: 
eat ater waar a walegegares waa 
That God who is the maker of all things, the great 


Self always dwelling in the heart of man, is limited by the - 
heart, the understanding and the mind. They who know 


it become immortal. 8.0, 
30.*  aaqed a fried a aa oformag | 
T aer MAA AT Fea ATT ASAT: 1 


No one has grasped him above or across or in the 
middle. There is none equal to Him whose name is Great ~ 
Glory. | 
P.W.—11 
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31. ow dee frsofa women + aa Tafa way I 
gar gfaet waar a Gad fagegared wafec tt 


His form cannot be seen; no one sees Him with the 
eye. Those who through the heart and the mind know Him 


who is abiding in the heart become immortal. 5.U. 
32.* ara card vata feaaifa: greats aateafeoraa: | 
aaadigmatatretay gris watfeafrrraer: 1 


He is the source of all, developing each according to 
its nature and bringing into maturity all that can be 
developed. He is the one who distributes all qualities and 
rules over the whole world. S.U. 

33. aarfornret waa} Teter Tae: A TUTTO: 
a afa ad a 9 aenfer Jar THT ged 
WEreay Ut 
Grasping without hands, hasting without feet, He sees 
without eyes and hears without ears. He knows whatever 
there is to be known, but of Him there is no one who 
knows. They call Him the Primal, the Supreme Person. 
S.U. 
34, 9 warerard aferrer wet frre aeercaanery | 
fracae ofeatteat area tt geqge art: 

_ He who has neither beginning nor end, who in the 
midst of chaos has created all things and who, having 
many forms, pervades alone the universe—knowing Him 
one is freed from all fetters., SU. 


35. eaISAT TA aaafenrear afirfres frag: 1 
awed a aa fegar afwafa a gafegaared wafta 
He who does not know that indestructible Being of the 
Rig Veda in which all the gods in the highest heaven reside 


a 
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—of what use is the Rig Veda to him? Those only who 
tnow it become immortal. ; 
36. oecifa aan: saat aanfa ae aot Tea Aer aa 
aA gare fearaaerarea Aaa ates: 


It is out of this (Being) that the Maker sends forth all 
these—the Vedas, the sacrifices the rituals, the observances, 


. the past, the future and all that the Vedas declare. And it 


isin this that the other (the soul) is bound up through Maya. 
37.* amit a vata frerenfad TASTY | 
TeaTaTageE Sared TAPAS TTT It 
Know that Nature is Maya and that the wielder of 


Maya is the Great Lord, This whole world is filled’ with 
beings that are parts of Him. 


38. at alfa atfvafufaodat afentad da frst aaa 
afd ag tated frartiat mareraft nu 


The One who rules over every single cause, in whom 


_ all this comes together and goes asunder again, who is the 


lord, the bestower of blessings, the adorable God—by dis- | 
cerning Him one attains to the eternal peace. 8.0, 


39. a et at ager afmamaniaariatgarat 
eafa t faaft at feaaet a aa: @ a. 
Gaul ATG I 
He who is one and without any colour, but who by 
means of His power produces many colours for a purpose 
which is hidden and in whom the universe is gathered both 


in the beginning and at the end—May He endow us with 
good thoughts! _ ; S.U, 
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40. da aacaenfa ava i 
qafeat Fal T TAMA 
I will now describe that which ought to be known, 
and by knowing which immortality is gained. It is God 
the Supreme, who is without beginning, and who is said to 
be néither being nor non-being. 
41.* aaa: ofa aerate | 
ada: afarenis aaarqer fassf 
His hands and feet are everywhere : His eyes heads and 


mouths are facing in all directions ; His ears are turned to 
all sides; and He exists enveloping all. 


42. aafxaprana walaafrataay | 
aa waygeag faery ya FM 
He seems to possess the faculties of all the senses, and 


yet He is devoid of the senses. He is unattached, and yet 
He sustains all things. He is free from the dispositions of 


Nature, and yet He enjoys them. 
43. afaeas qarraat wea TI 
qenardafana awed aia TTT 
He is without and within all beings. He has no move- 


ment, and yet He moves. He is too subtle to be known. 
He is far away, and yet He is near. 


44. afawad a gay fawofia a feaay | 
grag at asad afaoy yafacy Tt 
He is undivided and yet He is, as it were, divided 


among beings. He is to be known as the Sustainer of al 
- Creation. He devours, and He generates. 


Wye ete oy 
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45. aptfanrafs aswitfterre: TORT | 
Ti at aT gic Taeahaivory 
The light of all lights, He is said to be above 
darkness, As knowledge, the object of knowledge as the 
aim of k dge, He is set firm in the hearts of all. 
| a B.G. XUL- 12-17 


46. get aa: ofaafea asargfagara | 
Ta HT SFT TA TS AEA: 
Those who are ever devoted to what is not manifest 


enter into blinding darkness, and those who ever delight 
in what is manifest enter into still gteater darkness, as it 


were, LU. 
47. qeaaar a wae Iengdat zaT | 
aed aa of fafa ae afeaquraa 
That which is not thought by the mind, but that by 


which, they say, the mind is made to think—know that as 
Brahman, and not what people worship here. 


48. geaqar 7 qeafe aa safe graf | 
wa wero fate Ae afecgarad | 
That which is not seen by the eye, but that by which 


the eyes are made to see—know that as Brahman, and not 
what people worship here, 


49. mera A TNS ae stares aga 
wea wa o fate Ad afeeqares 11 
That which is not heard by the ear, 


but that by which 
the ears are made to hear—know that 


as Brahman, and 
oot what people worship here. Ke, U. 
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50.*  geqred wea ad ad wer Az a 
afamd fasraat frrraafasarrars 1 
He who does not conceive it—to him it is known, He 


who conceives it—he does not Tteally know. It is not really 
understood by those who understand it; it is really under- 


stood by those who do not understand it. Ke. U. 
Sl.” afed fret smread sor oarft Frege 4 
Teed Taya 7 walesegared wafer 1 


The whole world, whatever there is, springs from and 
moves in Life (Brahman) which is a great terror, an 
upraised thunderbolt. Those who know it become 
immortal. ; Ka, U. 


32. wreenfaeaaft waraaft qi: 
wofesa ager yeqatafa taA: a 


Through fear of Him fire burns, through fear of Him 
the sun blazes, through fear of Him Indra, Vayu and also 


Yama, as the fifth, speed on their way. Ka. U. 
33.0 wt aren favofr wrney 7 aeTaT Teas HetTT I 
gat water aaarfaaarent o calagegara wafa i 


His form is not to be seen, no one beholds Him with 
the eye. He is to be apprehended by the heart, by thought, 
by mind. Those who know Him thus become immortal. 

‘Ka. U, 


34. anfa: afafed gerat ara agcrenaacanfaay | 
waMmfaaaed easy Aeaatea IX frarare- 
EFS THTATT 1 
Radiant and near, indeed stirring in the heart itself, 
ig that great Being. In it is centred everything—every 
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thing that moves and breathes and winks. Know this 
which is both being and non-being, adorable, supreme and 
beyond the understanding of men. Mu. U. 


55. agiaanad Greener Tarcaer eferraearaeT 
qaratied FT Tyd aged frag afessy i 
That immortal Brahman is before; that Brahman is 
behind; that Brahman is to the right and to the left, It 


is stretched below and above. Brahman indeed is all this. . 
It is the best. Mu. U. 


56. gaa areft: | set frrcqraare 1 aeitfg wat 
waite | aeaT Waar | Ta ATO Bey: ata AAT ATS - 
fafa 1 a dara act at emf qari ararat 1 aa 
oat slater 1 aerarcatadtaata 1 afeiraraert 
arate u 


Bhrigu, son of Varuna, approached his father and 
said, “Sir, teach me Brahman.” 

To him he said, “Matter, life, sight, hearing, mind and 
speech”—(these are the means). He said further, “That 
from which these beings are born, that by which, when 
born, they live, and that into which they enter on passing 
away—try to know that. Thatis Brahman.” = T. U. 


57. WRT Tee oman ait qatwxadt 
faaat fasow Taea ar aereed STAN Tift araT- 
gfaeat faga facsd waea at aac waTEa 
main fat Ygal aegltracqdara Arey Ada: 
Gaear afa fayafercstaeg a eATET TTT 
mT oredtsaqt ag: earzeQ VAY: TaAST: 
Miia at at a femataer at aa 
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Tareas TT eet AEST: aaa asa Bar 
wat fraser: 1 


“Verily, by the command of that Imperishable, O 
_Gargi, the sun and the moon stand apart. -By the com- 
mand of that Imperishable, O Gargi, heaven and earth 
stand apart. By the command of that Imperishable what 
are called moments, hours, days and nights, half-months, 
months, seasons, years—all stand apart. By the command 
of that Imperishable, O Gargi, some rivers flow to the 
east from the white mountains, others to the west or in 
whatever direction they flow. By the command of that 

" Imperishable, O Gargi, men praise those who give, the 
gods depend on the sacrificer, and the Pitris on the darvi 
offering. 

38.* oat at caaadé amdfafeearsferet® getfa waa 
aera agit adugamacatae agate at 
T Weert qafafeasannasf a Hiitsa 
Waeay mit fafecarserrecttereats FT AAT: 1 


“Whosoever, O Gargi, without knowing _ this 
Imperishable, performs sacrifices in this world, offers 
worship or practises austerities for a thousand years— his 
work will indeed have an end. Whosoever, O Gargi, 
without knowing this Imperishable, departs from this 
world, pitiable is he. But whosoever, O Gargi, having 
known this Imperishable, departs from this world—he is a 
Brahmana. 


59. war waa Treage gag MaAd Aeafaand 
fase anqedtstea Re aTeaadister My AreTaAT- 
WY arash famdafery aeaerz 

aera tteeafs 1 
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“Verily, O Gargi, that Imperishable is the unseen Seer, 
the unheard Hearer, the unthought Thinker, the unknown | 
Knower. There is no other seer but He, no other hearer but 
He, there is no other thinker but He, there is no other 
knower but He. 


~ 


It is in this Imperishable, O Gargi, that space is woven 
like warp and woof.” B.U. 


60.2% af 1 Grae: quifas quieiqaeat 
THT TATA guitars farcry it 
Full is that, and full is this, Out of the full comes the 


full. When from the full, the full is taken, the full itself 
remains. LU, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SELF, INDIVIDUAL AND UNIVERSAL (ATMAN) 


' “Memory and imagination are the signs of the soul's transcendence 
of time and space’. 


From the objective point of view the ultimate Reality 
is called Brahman, but from the subjective point of view 
the same is called Atman, for God is present both in the 
universe and in the heart of man. The two words are often 
used synonymously in the Upanishads. And the central 
theme of the Upanishads is that Brahman is Atman and 
Atman is Brahman. This is declared by the famous Maha- 
vakyas (great sayings) taken from the four Vedas—* Prajna- 
nam Brahma” (Conscious Intelligence is Brahman), “Aham 
Brahmasmi” (Iam Brahman), “Tatvamasi” (Thouart That), 
and “Ayam Atma Brahma” (This Self is Brahman). These 
sentences mean that the supreme Spirit which is behind all 
the phenomena of the universe is also behind the pheno- 
mena of human nature. In every man beyond his senses, 
beyond his mind and beyond his understanding (Indriya, 
Manas and Buddhi) or to put it in modern psychological 
terms, beyond his feelings, his will and his intellect there is 
the same divine Spirit (Atman) unaffected by sin and sorrow. 
But this Spirit is covered over by many sheaths (Kosa) such 
as matter (anna), life-breath (prana), mind (manas) and in- 
tellect (vignana). In our Vedantic literature these are called 
upadhis or the limiting conditions of the Spirit within man. 
It is these that constitute man’s individuality. When the 
Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) is thus confined ina cage of 
individuality it is called Jivatman. Every soul (iva) thinks 
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that it is separate from other souls and separate from God 
and has an independent existence. This is its original ajnana 


(ignorance) which corresponds to the original sin in Chris- — 
tian theology. 


All souls are like islands inan ocean. They appear 
separate and removed from one another and they may have 
different flora and fauna but they are all connected toge- 
ther down below at the bottom of the sea by land. Else 
they could not stand. Similarly all souls appear as separate 
units on account of their different physical, mental and 
moral equipments. But they are all one at bottom, firmly 
rooted in God. Till they perceive this unity and break 
down the walls of separation through acts of charity, love, 
sympathy, mutual help and understanding they cannot 
realise the universal Atman which is in all of them. The 
famous injunction, “Love thy neighbour as thyself” derives 
its importance from the recognition of the fact that thy 
neighbour is really thyself. Just asin the case of the 
world Jnana consists in seeing the whole truth of unity as 
well as multiplicity of things, so also in the case of souls, 
Jnana consists in seeing their oneness and unity as well as 
their apparent difference and separateness. Thus it is by 
losing their lower self that men gain their higher Self, 
which is the self of all beings, “He who loses himself gains 
himself.” - . 

Atman in man is like space ina vessel; it is both inside 
and outside. And just as when the sides of a vessel are 
broken the space inside becomes one with the infinite space 
outside, so also when the upadhis are removed, the jivatman 
becomes one with Paramatman. How are the upadhis finally 


removed? Death removes only one of the upadhis, namely, 
the physical body. But the soul is still wrapped in a subtle 


body consisting of its mental and moral equipments and 
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80€s through the vicissitudes of Samsara with this body 
. 8Ccording to its merits and demerits. The upadhis are 
finally Temoved not by death or rebirth but only by Jnana, 
the vivid Tealisation of the soul’s oneness with other souls 
and with God. 
_ Just as Brahman has different phases of manifestations 
in the universe so has Atman different grades of conscious- 
ness in man, Corresponding to Virat, Hiranyagarbha and 
Iswara which were mentioned in the last Chapter we have 
in the case of the Self three grades of consciousness— 
waking consciousness (Jagarita), dream consciousness 
(SVapna) and sleep consciousness (sushupti). We have first 


the waking consciousness which is filled with impressions ~ 


directly derived from objects presented to the senses. Here 
the subject is entirely dependent on the object. Then we 
have the dream consciousness in which the impressions are 
‘not derived directly from any objects, but from the images 
of objects stored in the memory. Here the subject is not 
directly dependent on the object. In the next stage of sleep 
consciousness we have pure subject, for in deep sleep there 
are no impressions either from objects or from images of 
objects, and yet on awaking we have the experience of 
having slept soundly and some idea of the duration of the 
sleep. The principle of objectivity is still there ina dormant 
condition, for at any moment we may either wake up or 
have a dream. Moreover, as sleep consciousness is for all 
practical purposes a state of unconsciousness, we have here 
only the negative aspect of the pure subject. Therefore a 
fourth (turiya), a state of transcendental consciousness, has 
to be postulated in which the subject is permanently free 
from the principle of objectivity and in which we have the 
positive experience of the liberated Spirit. This of course 1s 
beyond the cognisance of ordinary men. But all the great 
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mystics of the world have had an experience of it. This 
is Atman corresponding to Brahman or God the unmani- 
fest. As we have already said Brahman and Atman are 
only the objective and subjective sides of the same 
ultimate Reality. Thus corresponding to Iswara, 
Hiranya-garbha and virat in the objective series we have 
Prajna, Taijasa and Vaisvanara, (to give their technical 
names) in the subjective series. 


1. aeaara ga Ser freaenier: TAPST: 1 
HATMANSHAAA TEATTEATT ATT | 
Transient are said to be these bodies of the eternal 


soul, which is imperishable and incomprehensible. There- 
fore, fight, O Bharata. B.G. - IL, 18. 


2. aaa faad at sarfama grat afaar ar a ya: 
aa fara: WPaatse TUT A Bear SAA WAT 


It is never born, it never dies, nor, having once been, 
does it again cease to be. Unborn, eternal, permanent and 
primeval, it is not slain when the body is slain. 


B.G.-TII, 20. 
aa foratra aearfot tt cafes ora: 1 
A Sat aaa a Wafs ATET: A 


Weapons do not cleave him; fire does not burn him; 


water does not make him wet; nor does the wind make 
him dry. 


4. 


3. 


AMMAN SATA ISM WT T 
fren: Bae: EM Casst GATT 


He cannot be cloven, he cannot be burnt, he, cannot 


be wetted, he cannot be dried. He is eternal, all-pervasive, 
unchanging and immovable. He is the same for ever.. . 
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«5. aoreitsrafaaitsratrariiscgeae | 
aemed fafectt argnfagrefar ti 


He is said to be unmanifest, inconceivable and 
_uachanging. Therefore, knowing him as such, thou 
_shouldst not grieve for him. B.G. - I, 23-25. 


6. 2 wok eran aafrcafaedaa | 
waar afa & ong: ean ofa afza: a 
This body, O son of Kunti, is called the Field, and the 
soul that is cognizant of it is called the Knower of the 


Field by those who Lave knowledge thereof. 
B.G. XIII, 1. 


7,  warfacafarincara TATA: | 
wereenisie aaa a wife a farsa 
Having no beginning and possessing no qualities, the 
.. supreme and imperishable Spirit, O son of Kunti, neither 
~ Aoes any work, nor does it receive any stain, even while 
it remains in the body. 
8. . aa aad atecararera atfacas | 
adarafesad 8% aera atafercaa 
Just as ether that pervades all things is too subtle to - 
be stained, even so the soul that is present everywhere 
suffers no stain in the body. B.G. « XII, 31, 32. 
9, afed safe Mat wa: Fa sre: wea: Ife Tw 
aafeat arafrat aaa aq: Att TSN Tafa 
Impelled and directed by whom does the mind light 
on its objects? Cammanded by whom does the first life- 


breath move forward? prompted by whom do men utter 
this speech ? And what god directs the cye and the ear? | 


t 
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“10, -Maey Mle HART AAT Barat BATA TS TET ATT: | 
aeeetehager AT: HeareAeiaregaT Aalst 


It is the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the speech 
of the speech, the breath of the breath and the eye of the 
eye. Hence the wise, giving up these and departing from 
this world, become immortal. 

(1. aaa aaofa + arereofa At Aa: 1 

a fet + fasta aaaegireand 
The eye does not go there, speech does not go, nor 


the mind. We do not know, we do not understand how. we 
can instruct one about it. 


12. arate afefeatedt afafearefir | 
ala Gan Gat X acaeaafar ui 
It is indeed other than the known, and also above the 


unknown. Thus have we heard from the ancients who 
explained it to us. Ke. U 


13," 7 rad frat at farfieard gafire aga aed | 
oat fre: UPS FUT T eT way war " 

The knowing Self is never born, nor does it die 
sprang from nothing, and nothing s . 


_ unborn, eternal, everlastin 
when the body is slain. 


14. arenra‘zfat fats aie SUNT F 
afe arf fafa aa: suet a 1 
Know that the Self is like the lord of the chariot, and 


the body is his chariot Know that : . 
: . th 
charioteer and the mind the reins. © intellect is the 


It 
Sprang from it. It is 
gand primeval. It is not slain 


Ka. U, 


~ 
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15. - sftaarfa earengiaen stag WaT | 
araargad TaceagHaaT: 
Thé senses, they say, are horses, the objects of the 


senses their roads. When the Self is in union with the body, 
the senses and the mind, the wise call Him the enjoyer. 


16. aecafaarrarenacagrat Arar Aer | 


aafmarqaqenft geerat Fr ATTA: 

He who has no understanding and whose mind is ever 
unrestrained-his senses are out of control as vicious horses 
for-a charioteer. 

17. weg famrarareaaia aectat aa aeT) 

aeataarfn aearft waar FT ATTA: 

But he who has understanding and whose mind is 
always restrained—his senses are under control as good 
‘horses for a charioteer. 


18, aeafaarrareaacrraes: warsyfa: 1 
Ta aaaactiia dart alateasig 1 
_He who has no understanding, who has no control 


over his mind and who is ever impure—he does not reach 
that place, but comes back to the round of births. 


‘19. weg faarrarenafa aaaen: var gPt: | 
ay Terenas Tear gas STA 


He, however, who has understanding, who has control 
-over his mind and who is ever pure—he reaches that place 
from which he is not born again. 
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20. = faarararcfrteg at: THRATAX: | 
aiseqa: TUreatfa afesnt: ra Tay 
The man whose charioteer is his understanding, who 
holds the reins of his mind—he reaches the end of his 
journey, the supreme abode of Vishnu. Ka. U. 


21%. afeaaet yar vfacet ed ed sfredt aya | 
Gaeta eeyaracear wt wt afr afer " 

As fire, which is one, entering the world assumes 
different forms corresponding to different objects, so does 
the one Self within all beings assume different forms corres- 
ponding to different beings and also exists outside them all, 

22. argent wat sfacet ot wi sfredt aya 1 

UHI FAQaTaAUTaT ST VT sfawat afer vy 

‘As air, which is one, entering the world, assumes - 

different forms corresponding to different objects, so does 


the one Self within all beings assume different forms ~-. 
corresponding to different beings and also exists outside 


them all. Ka. U. 
23.* 4: waa: wafaaerg afeat ahs it 
feet aagR at aiearear wfafesa 


He who knows all, who understands all and to whom 
belongs the glory on the earth—He is the Self established 
in the divine city of Brahman (the heart) as well as in space. 


24. -aaitaa: sondern sfafsedtst get afaara 4 
afemata afcaahe dre arrceqaad afzafs 


He consists of mind, He guides the senses and the body. 
Established in the body He controls the heart. The wise, 
through their understanding, behold the Eternal, which 
shines forth full of bliss. Mo. U. 

P.W.—12 
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25. arenamerarres waar afeqaer FT 1 
wait sia: ao fase: @ araecata HeTg 


_ This living soul is to be known as a part of the hund- 
redth part of the point of a hair divided a hundredfold, 


and yet it is potentially infinite. 
26. 0 ta eal TOGA A dare TTas: | 
qIoUTAad IT AT T ATAT 1 


It is neither female nor male, nor yet is it neuter. 
Whatever body it takes, with that it is joined. S.U. 
27. «= HataeRSa AsraraTeaea Gafafectt FErarsy 1 
wang: Trae arasiat aarererahearrarers: 1 
Smaller than the small and greater than the great, the 
Self is hidden in the heart of every creature. A man who 


is free from desires behold the glory of that Self through 
- the tranquillity of his mind and senses and becomes freed 


from sorrow. 
| 9g. 9 afta at wafer wart afer aaa: 
aed Wend 4 Aaa agTAEfa 
Though sitting still He travels far, though lying down 
oes everywhere. Who, except myself, is able to know 


Re God who is both joyful and joyless ? 
29. awe -atReqaraetcqafeary | 
nerd fayarar year drat a arafa us 


The wise man who knows the Self as bodiless within 
ghe bodies, as the unchanging among changing things, as 
great and all-pervading, will never grieve. Ka. U. 
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30.. aqeira MET TET GIT TENT MEAT meTaaT eT | 
erat watfrrat fe gat wafer aa: 
afrorarar: Ul 


By truthfulness, by austerities, by right knowledge and 
by ceaseless abstinence is that Self to be gained. He whom 
the sinless ascetics behold is pure and like a light within 
the body. 


31. 0 aeaaa Ba aTAe aa Tear facet taaraz: 1 
AATHARTTA WIT BAT Ta TcaeaeT TH FATA 1 


Truth alone succeeds, not falsehood. By truth is laid 
out the path of the gods, on which the sages whose desires 
are fulfilled proceed to where there is the highest PEDOIOEY 
of truth. 


32. aera afeerafaraed qenreq acqenat fasta | 
queggt afeahas a wsaheses frfet Terary 


Grand, divine, inconceivable in form and smaller than 
the small, it shines forth. It is farther than the far and yet 
it is here at hand, hidden in the hearts of those who see it 
even here. 


33. a aeger pee ante arar andeseacar aio ar 1 
aramared faggacreaed ¢ Tere front caraara: 11 


He is not grasped by the eye, nor even by speech, nor 
by the other senses—no, not by austerities or by works. 
When a man’s nature is purified by the serene light of 
knowledge, then through meditation he can see Him who 
is without parts. M.U. 


34.0 aherarenr gas A TR TT TATAT ATTA arscafer wre | 
waangaaa weg fasteners arcar fawea wereara 1 
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‘This Self cannot be gained by one who is devoid of 
strength, who is without earnestness and without the right 
kind of austerity. But if a wise man strives after it by these 
means, his spirit enters the abode of Brahman. M.U. 


35.* ara: saa af: sa alaaa: sa a seas a OT 
AIAT | ACTA AAMT AAA A eee ASAI aaa - 

a arent a faaa: 1 
That which does not cognise either internal! objects or 
external objects, which is not a mass of cognition, which 
neither cognitive nor non-cognitive—that which cannot be 
seen, which cannot be described, which cannot be grasped, 
which has no distinctive marks, which cannot be thought 
of, which cannot be designated,—that of which the essence 
is the knowledge of the oneness of the Self, that in which 
the world ceases to exist—the peaceful, the benign, the 
non-dual—such, they think, is the fourth quarter. That is 


the Atman. That is to be known. 
Ma. U. 


36. atu ara gate cay ada! Arafat 
fang) a daa elegy gat sf gateeciara- 
aT 


In the beginning all this was Atman— ope only. There 
was nothing else active. He bethought himself, “Let me 


now create the worlds.” He created these worlds, pare 
i, U. 


aa aaa: Te feat sahfardicad fares: TSE 
ada: pdtaqutgaag mated aa TaaTA- 
feraat: gaa Safa: U 


37. 
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Now that light which shines above this heaven, 
higher than all, higher than everything, in the highest 
world, beyond which there are no other worlds, verily, 
that is the same as this light which is here within man. 

Ch. U. 
38. ardaraa 4 ag at gafnaaaard Sarat 
fagiaisaaca aecaaad sreaaranfataar— 
AAT PATATTT T AAG MPT TIT AIT 
TACMALTAART HN 

Then he said to them all, “Verily, indeed, you eat 
your food, knowing this Universal Self, as if it were many. 
But he who meditates on this Universal Self as extending 
_ from heaven to earth and as identical with himself—he- 
eats food in all worlds, in all beings and in all selves. 

. Ch. U. 

39, Waar aaATRTARTTATTIg aT arErt |S 

aferanagfeat aaa wafer sarafaar are 
qaisecrangat faqaaarin aoareterted aaa areT 
ad aaferermtzatafa uN 

As extensive as this cosmic space is that space within 
the heart: Both heaven and earth are contained in it, 
both fire and air, both sun and moon, both lightning and 
stars; and whatever there is of Him in this world and 
whatever is not—all that is contained within it. Ch. U. 

40. 3 menieanor fad fayafaatat fafsrretts 

frara: aaara: TaTEeT: aiseaseey: a fafara- 
farer: a aaiet aherncnifa gata arareqeraear- 
adfae frarardtfa = carafaeara 

The Self which is free from sin, free from old age, 
free from death, free from grief, free from hunger and . 
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thirst, whose desire is Reality, whose will is Truth—it is 
that which one has to seek, it is that which one has to 
know. He who has found out that Self and understands 
it—he obtains all worlds and all desires.” Thus spoke 
Prajapati (Lord of creatures). “3 Ch. U. 
41. #4 adaararrrgfe aa: a ATT: Tea 
Teas MICH AY Fae Forerrontfea a area Tee 
array at actanfeeqreuitfa a ancarfaen- 
area array at aes Yaris a area TAT 
Tay TT a aed wart @ aKAT WAIST 
aa 4G: 8 a Ue waa Gaq ao AAdaTAT- 
AGRA 
Now, when the eye is turned towards space, there is 
the seeing person, the eye is only the instrument for seeing. 
He who is cognisant of ‘Let me smell this,’ he is the Self, 
the nose is for smelling; He who is cognisant of ‘Let me 
utter this,’ he is the Self, the voice is for uttering. He 
who is cognisant of ‘Let me hear this,’ he is the Self, the 
ear is for hearing. He who is cognisant of ‘Let me think 
this’, he is the Self, the mind is his divine eye. He (the 
Self) rejoices, seeing these pleasures through his divine 
eye, namely the mind, Ch. VU. 
42. «- AAAH A: Gara feraresaseqeaeaa ea erAT TAT 
TETATCAT 
This Self is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, 
dearer than all else, and is the innermost. 
43. a ase: fet gard garfesd ceeadl- 
drat & aq crararanaa frargoedta a 7 
areata fragareat + area frat swage wafer tt 
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If one were to say toa person, who speaks of anything 
else than the Self as dear, that he will lose what he holds 
dear, very likely he would. One should worship the Self 
alone as dear. He who worships the Self as dear—the 
object of his love will not perish. B. U. 


44° canines: ast faegirgr 
. PRATATAACATATAA: Ta STO: MA AVHT: TS 
tar: waif qargeactha certs aa 

fafa sro a aed AaTAT Tey | 


Asa spider moves along its threads, and as froma 
fire tiny sparks fly in all directions,.even so from this Self 
come forth all organs, all worlds, all deities and all beings. 
Its mystic name is ‘the Truth of truth.” The senses are the 
truth and the Self is the Truth of truth. 


45.* a darsaa at vy: wer ofa: fat Tae 
weg Brae Theat: frat wafer 


_ And he proceeded, “Verily it is not for the sake of the 
husband that a husband is dear, but for the sake of the 
Self is a husband dear. 
46. Tar art qrara arava Bran far waar 
Bray arar far svafa 
. Verily, it is not for the sake of the wife that a wife is 
dear, but for the sake of the Self is a wife dear. : 
47. arent ar at HIST: Aldea Aeaeay fafzearfa- 
Tat Faecal al At waa wasta Acar 
faaaad at fafery 1 


Se Th Sn Satie ale Oe 
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Verily, O Maitreyi, it is the Self that should be seen, 
heard of, reflected on and meditated upon. Verily, when 
the Self is seen, heard of, reflected on and understood all 
that is known.” B. U. 


48.* ag at adr: shade: os oraacatfe 
eara waz AAAIUATA FARA TAA 
To caretaa tT aa aaa) wait 
maa aaa atsmarfens we ate 
we Beane | Ue t aarent fafecar aver: 
ganas fadonans Weonas ayaa 
fread sea area deo ar friar ar fra 
Tr ar way Mi wot wa wad: | ARAT- 
qa: ofises fafrer areta facerta 1 areata 
ated | fatter gfx a we F 
fafaera aren: @ aren: Ba card ears 
Uaaieqant wat se weie: Baha GIRUTA 


Then Kahola Kaushitakeya said, “Yajnavalkya, explain 
to me that Brahman. which is immediately present and 
directly perceived and which is the self within all beings.” 


“It is your self which is within all beings.” 
“Which is the self within all beings, O Yajnavalkya ?” 


“He who transcends hunger and thirst, grief and delu- 
sion, decay and death. When Brahmins know this Self and 
have risen above the desire for sons, for wealth and for the 
worlds, they wander about as mendicants. For the desire 
for sons is the desire for wealth and the desire for wealth 
is the desire for the worlds. Both these are indeed desires. 
Therefore Brahmin, after he has done with learning, 
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should wish to rest upon its strength; and after he has done 
with that strength as wellas learning he becomes a man of 
meditation; and after he has done with meditation as well 
as with what is not meditation he becomes indeed a knower 
of Brahman.” 


‘How does the knower of Brahman conduct himself ?” 


-*Howsoever he conducts himself he is such indeed. 
Everything else is of evil.” Thereupon Kahola Kaushita- 
keya held his peace. BU, 


49.* a: ofaeat facorgfaem aera a gfaat 4 Fe sea 
gaat wat a: gfadrratt araaT TF AIATS- 
waaTrAAT: 

He who dwells in the earth and is within the earth, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body the earth is, 
who controls the earth from within—he is your Self, the 
inner controller, the immortal. 

50. aisafte fasonrafareratt anafet a az 
Raat Wat Aoaferreat wat a 
ATTA aA : 

He who dwells in the sky and is within the sky, whom 


the sky does not know, whose body the sky is, who controls 
the sky from within—he is your Self, the inner controller, 


the immortal. 
SI. wy fafe fashadead a dit ae oer et: 
Wot ot feawad qaaty a area: 


He who dwells inthe heaven and is within the heaven, 
whom the heaven does not know, whose body the heaven 


is, who controls the heaven from within—he is your Self, 
the inner controller, the immortal. 


eT eee 
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52. aevel meeisqa: stiesadt aecisferarat Fase 
aeaisdister xeer areatscishear sttat aTeaTsaT- 
Sfet meat areaiscitster Frade a arcatseaat- 
FAA STaTE 
He is the unseen seer, the unheard hearer, the 
unthought thinker, the unknown knower. There is no 
other seer but he, there is no other hearer but he, there 1s 


no other thinker but he, there is no other knower but he. 
He is your Self, the inner controller, the immortal, Every- 


thing else is of evil. B. U. 
53.0 @ wy Afa aeensyet 7 fe Tease 7 fe 
wrasrgt 7 fe asadsfadt Tara a Fears 
a wap srcisifa sare areracer: 1 
“And the Atman can only be described by ‘not this, 
not this.” He is incomprehensible, for he can never be 
comprehended. He is indestructible, for he cannot be 
destroyed. He is unattached, for he does not attach him- 
self. He is unfettered, he does not suffer, he does not 
perish. O Janaka, you have indeed reached this state of 
fearlessness,” thus said Ya joavalkya. B. U. 
34.00 & aaa ware aren Als faarana: oTty 7 
wisigar waanmedissa ater awit waeat- 
wrt: aaerache: @ a arpa aio Fara Tar- 
wen pier wat wy yarfaafata yar 
UT agar Tat aeraTaaHaT TAG Aarq- 
wat aren fafafeata asa ata arasAT- 
wate fate yfrdafe i vata sari 
wefreod: seas 1 urea a age frata: 
Tat T ares fe craT Bi eqTAY AeT AAT 
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cmsd aire eft Fe eH Gasman faces 
aromas aearra faarat ata a ae 
gare ar retro ar factor ar sie ae 
Tat CF TAT: | 

He who consists of knowledge among the senses, he is 
verily the great unborn Self. In the space within the heart 
lies the controller of all, the lord of all, the ruler of all. 
He does not become greater by good works, nor smaller by 
evil works. He is the bank that serves as a boundary to: 
keep the different worlds apart. Him the Brahmanas seek 
to know by the study of the Veda, by sacrifices, by gifts, 
by penance, by fasting. On knowing him only, one 
becomes an ascetic. Desiring him only as their world, 

mendicants leave their homes. It is because they know 
this that the sages of old did not wish for offspring. 
What shall we do with offspring, they said,—we who have 
attained this Self, this World? And they, having risen 
above the desire for sons, the desire for wealth, the desire 
‘for worlds, wander about as mendicants. For the desire 


for sons is the desire for wealth, and the desire for wealth 
is the desire for worlds. Both these are indeed desires 
only. 


55. @ wa afa aarenspen a fe Taasial a fe 
wesw a fe asaasfadl + araa a frera- 
ay gad 7A ALA Rea: Tala: FeaNT- 
HHA T SAT Ua aa AA FaTSA TIT: 11 


He, the Self, is ‘not this, not this.” He is incompre- 
hensible, for he can never be comprehended. - He is 
indestructible, for he cannot be destroyed. He is unattac- 
hed, for he does not attach himself. He is unfettered ; He: 
does not suffer; He is not injured. 
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He who knows this—him these two thoughts do not 
overcome, Viz., ‘for this reason I have done evil, for this 
reason I have done good.’ He overcomes both. Things 
done and things left undone do not trouble him. B.U. 


56. faery oat afer afte: ataeatitg 
aftr: 1 wanrentscafa weasel aad aTAT 
arsTTIates 

As oil in seeds, as butter in cream, as water in 


riverbeds, as fire in sticks of wood, so is the Self seized in 
one’s own self, if one looks for Him with truthfulness and 


penance. 


57. waearftrareara at afefearfaay 1 | aeaferar 
arya searenahraert Teaenahraer eras 1 
The Self which pervades all things, as butter is 


contained in milk, and which has its roots in self-know- 
ledge and penance—that is Brahman. That is the highest 


Upanishad. $.U. . 


‘38. aeareafa ta eqrarageer aaa: | 
mee FT agVeeaey Brey 7 as 11 
_ But the man who rejoices in the Self who is content 
and satisfied with the Self alone—he has nothing for 
which he should work. B.G. III-17 


| 
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PART I 


CHAPTER XV 


THE WORLD OF SPIRIT (BRAHMA-LOKA)} 
“The Kingdom of God is within you." 


The world of Spirit interpenetrates this world of time 
and space, unlike many a heaven of popular religions. It is 
a state-of consciousness. It is the Kingdom of God within 
us. It is the home of all spiritual values like truth, beauty, 
love, righteousness, and justice. Those who gain access to it 
partake of the consciousness of God. The Upanishads de- 
clare that the world of Spirit is one of eternal light, that sin 
is vanquished there and that on reaching it a blind man is 

‘no longer blind and that a suffering man is no longer suffer- 
ing. This world is said to be accessible to all those who. 
lead a life of the Spirit. In fact every step one takes to spirj- 
tualise one’s life is a step taken towards that world. 

The heavens of popular religions arecrude attempts at - 
a symbolic representation of this world of Spirit. It is pro. 
bable that in the beginning the symbols were recognised as 
those of spiritual values. But in course of time they became 
independent, attracted all attention to themselves and what 
they originally symbolised was all but lost. Spirituality gave 
way to sensuous quality and religion gave way to poetry, 
Hence the descriptions of heaven came to be enjoyed for 
their beauty and sensuousness. Religion had hardly any 

’ place in them. 


1.” fraferatar farargqaier aeareafrcr fafracrarar: 4 
walagenr: Yas-aawtivorarys: TAT TT 
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Those who are free from pride and delusion, and who 
have conquered the evil of attachment and who, having 
abandoned desire, are devoted to the supreme Spirit and are 
freed from the pairs of opposites, known as pleasure and 
pain, go undeluded to that immutable place. 


2.5 a Tgraad Gat T TATST 7 araH: | 
wera at fraded Tara ITH AA 1 
The sun does not illumine it, nor the moon, nor fire. 
It is my supreme abode, and they who reach it never return. 
B. G. XV, 5,6 
3. aaa gat wife a aexaree var faaet aria 
gdisanfia: | aha oararuife aa cer 
arat aafrd frat 1 
The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the 
stars, nor these lightnings. How then could this fire ? When 
He shines, everything shines after Him. By Him all this is 
lighted. Ka. U, 


4,  Jarafarargfrfararat: daraareaaa: Yaar: | 
a gaeay Tosa TAT: Tear TT 
Having well ascertained the object of the knowledge of 
“Vedanta and having purified their minds by the Yoga of 
renunciation, these ascetics, enjoying the highest immorta- 
“lity, become free in the worlds of Brahma at the time of 
death. Mu. U. 


2. aa qarar a agraqfatat aa TE STA 
aa aanadraa aa aT TTT ST Ta 
ged T gopd a4 TATA TTA AST STITT 
ST TAA: 1, 
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The Self isa bank, a boudary that preserves these 
worlds. Day and night do not reach that bank—neither old 
age nor death, neither grief, nor good nor evil deeds. From 
it all evils turn back, for the world of Brahman is one 
where sin is vanquished. 


6. aeerar ud Ad deat: ware wale fra:aa- 
feat wacqrartt aaqrandtt waft wAtat Tt 
ad dteaife amaetafa fasvad cafoaret Gas 
ARIA: 1 
Therefore, verily, a blind man reaching that bank is 
no longer blind, a wounded man is no longer wounded, a 
suffering man is no longer suffering. Therefore, verily on 


reaching that bank, night appears even as day, for the 
world of Brahman is one of eternal liglit. 


7° Wa Ge waite seratorgtarata sats 
TAMA Tay APY AAI Tals 1 
But only those who seek it through a life of the spirit 
(Brahmacharya) find this world of Brahman. For them 
there is freedom of movement in all the worlds. Ch.U. 
8.0 FUN weree of ar va at aTCHTAATTAT 
THAT TF | ate AAT: AT FT BAT: F 
wate derrcife qabs araTeCTTAg hag 
fasrardttia ¢ sorafteara searafaearst 1 
“The gods who are in the world of Brahma meditate 


on that Self. Therefore all worlds belong to them, and all 


desires. He who knows that Self and und : 
i e 
obtains all worlds and all desires.” tstands it 
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Thus spoke Prajapati, Yea thus spoke Prajapati. 
ch,U. .. 


0.* afer wat aeersédt wafer 1 or aerate: warfsta 
STATMMT Aaa WareT TAT TAT 
ATAT AFPISGISEA TTAT tH WaseT IA AAT 
waearreaeararta ania Aart 


“An ocean is that one seer, without any duality. This 
is the world of Brahman, O King.” Thus did Yajnavalkya 
teach him. “This is his highest goal, this is his highest 
treasure ; this is his highest world ; this is his highest bliss. 
All other creatures live on a fragment of this very bliss,” 

B. U. 


10. atagareqad 1 aa faeat wiga aera a Fae 
ardor at adler 1) acaa earecafad faiecat 7 
faa aor gaat 1 deniedfacordt ated 
srafafra: aafadt geared qatar 
aqua wate aa qian acta at cert axa 
aa qrear agfa ad orcard aria fariay fasts 
fafafecdt aterit ward aaa: waisd 
gifadtsdifr Para araeag: 1 aISE ATA 
fadgraarfa at aft ag ararafa i 


This has been expressed in the following hymn :— 


‘The eternal glory of the knower of Brahman is not 
increased by work, nor is it diminished. Therefore one 
should know the nature of that alone. Having known it, 
- one is not tainted by evil action.’ 


“Therefore he who knows it as such, having become 
calm, self-controlled, withdrawn, patient and collected, sees 
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the Self in his own self, sees all in the Self. Evil does not 
overcome him, he overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn 
him, he burns all evil. Free from evil, free fram taint, free 
from doubt he becomes a true knower of Brahman. This is 
the world of Brahman, O King. You have attained it.” So 
said Yajnavalkya. : 
“Sir, I give you the Videhas and myself also to serve 
you.” BU. 


P.W.—13 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE MYSTIC SYLLABLE 


“The syllable with which the Veda begins and which in Vedanta” 
is well established—”’. 


The syllable Aum consisting of three elements A, U, 
and M is a symbolic representation, in sound, of Brahman, 
both the manifested and the unmanifested. And as Brahman 
and Atman are only the objective and subjective sides of 
the same Reality, Aum stands also for Atman. The four 
states of consciousness of the Self are represented by the 
sounds A, U, M and the syllable AUM. Vaisvanara or 
the waking state of the Self is represented by the letter A, 
the first element. Taijasa or the dream state of the Self is 
represented by the letter U, the second element. Prajna or 


_ the state of deep sleep of the Self is represented by the 


letter M, the third element. Atman or the transcendental 
Self is represented by the undivided Aum (Aum-kara or 


= Pranava). 


This mystic syllable is extensively used in all our 
Mantra literature. Every sacred mantra begins with Aum. 
Every sacred recitation is begun with Aum. Apart from all 
this, this Aum is highly recommended for meditation on 
Brahman. In a very significant figure the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad compares Aum to a bow, one’s own self to an 
arrow and Brahman to the target. Just as by means of a 
powerful bow the arrow is shot into the distant target so 
also by meditation on Aum the individual self is to be shot 
into the target of Brahman so that it may go and stick 


there and be one with it. 
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The most sacred of all the Mantras which begin with 
Aum is the famous Gayatri mantra, which derives its 
name from the metre in which it is composed. It is so 
important that it is referred toas Veda-mata or the mother 
of the Vedas and is extensively used not only in initiatory 
rites and daily prayers but also in all forms of worship, in 
all purificatory ceremonies and other rituals of various 
kinds. 

We said above in Chapter XI that a mantra is not a 
magic spell or even a prayer but an embodiment in sound 
of the Deity that is worshipped and that the aim of the 
sadhaka in repeating the mantra and meditating on it is to 
try to become one with the Deity. We have now to point 
out that the Gayatri is both a mantra and a prayer and 
that its sound and its sense are equally important. Itisa 
prayer in which the worshipper prays for the light of 
Jnana or saving knowledge—not for himself alone but for 
all. And it is also a mantra which embodies the Deity 
that is invoked. The Deity in this case is Savitr—the 
mystical Sun, the Light of all lights, jyotishamapi tajjyotih, 
as the Gita puts it—who symbolises the highest Brahman. 
That is why the initiation into the Gayatri mantra at the’’” 
time of the Upanayana is called Brahmopadesa. By 
constantly repeating the mantra and meditating on it the 
earnest Sadhaka tries gradually to partake of the eternal 
Divine Consciousness and thus fulfil himself. Such a 
transfiguration we consider to be the highest aim of 
religion. The sacred Gayatri mantra is thus both a prayer 
of the highest type and a mantra of supreme significance. 


1. @& Jar qeaenrrated acifa aaifn a agefic | 


aero aarad TT Te Te TEM ee UI 
That word which all the Vedas declare, which all 


austerities proclaim, and which men desire when they. 


ie © 
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lead the life of religious student—that word, I tell you 
briefly. It is Aum. 
2° udadarart ag Utesaearyt Tq I 
Udaaaat areal a afewolt TT AT 
This syllable is indeed Brahman; this syllable is 
indeed the highest; he who knows this syllable—whatever 
desires will be his. 
3. Udareacat SeHcstaaTarad ITF i 
Uae AAT TAIT AelaAd 1 
This is the best support; this is the highest support; 
he who knows this support becomes great in the world of 
Brahma. Ka. U. 
4. wet @ stars 1 URS ear IS BITS AAT ATA | 
aon freretaraarianarrrate 1 


To him he said, “Verily, O Satyakama, this syllable 
Aum is both the higher and the lower Brahman. Therefore 


~ “She who knows it can reach by its support either the one or 


the other.” P. U. 


5. vsagidtetafrad nerd at aararfafnd araefta | 
aT THIATAT Arar wee aareré art faf| 
Taking the Upanishad as your bow, as your great 
weapon, fix on it the arrow sharpened by devotion, and 
then, drawing it with a mind concentrated on That, hit the 
target of that Eternal, O friend, 


6. - Toray ay: WA MICA aeT aeTTETARAT | 
AIAG Ager ALATA AAT 1 
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Aum is the bow, one’s own self is the arrow and Brah- 
man is said to be its aim. It should be hit by a man who 
is undistracted. And like the arrow he should become one 
with It. Mu. U. 


7* @fcatu afraid a weaterent a 
wegiaatata Tas Tai wrarafeanrendtd 
TRANSIT TU 


Aum—this syllable is this whole world. Its explana- 
tion is:— — 


The past, the present and the future—all this is only 
the syllable Aum. And whatever else there is that trans- 
cends the threefold time—that too is only the syllable 


Aum. Ma. U. 
~ 36: eifraaaarcqeiagardta | tfafs agata Tens 
SaTeaTAA I 


One should meditate on the syllable Aum, called the 
Udgitha, for the Udgitha (a portion of the Sama Veda), is. . ” 
sung beginning with Aum. Of this syllable the explanation ~ 
is:— 

9. ust yerat yacht ce: gfxour ard ta: aTUTAT TEA 
we Aaa Feat wa: TeoeT ATTA ATT FEAT FET: 
ATA TA: ATA Gaaiat TA: I 


The essence of things here is the earth; the essence of 

_ the earth is water; the essence of water is plants; the essence 

of plants is man; the essence of man is speech; the essence 

of speech is the Rig Veda; the essence of the Rig Veda is 

the Sama Veda; and the essence of the Sama Veda is the 
Udgitha. ; 
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10. @ ua carat wae: Ter: TUERimeM agai: | 

It is the best of all essences—the highest, the supreme, 
the eighth—namely the Udgitha. 

Il. at at fren ada | afrernaaenfafa sae 

farqarractaeraraearatacs Afgrar WAT Mt 

By this does the threefold knowledge proceed; saying 
Aum one recites, saying Aum one orders, and saying Aum 
One sings aloud—all in honour of that syllable with its 
greatness and its essence. 


12.*  aatet Hedt aeaaed Ae era Fe aT g fae 

- aise ata fra ofa saarafarar ata aeaeaTe 
walla Graaeqarercenrenrena watt 1 

He who understands it and he who does not—both 


perform the same sacrifice. But knowledge and ignorance 
are different. What one performs with knowledge, faith and 


1s, Meditation becomes more powerful. This indeed is the full 
’* explanation of this syllable. Ch. U. 


13. a@atar atfraaer aiat gerd aa a fearspara: | 
a yr Trerifrperedarry sat Bz 
As the form of fire which is Jatent in the wood is not 
seen, nor that subtle form destroyed but may be seized 


‘again and again from the wood by means of a drill, so it 
is in both cases. The Self has to be seized in the body by 


‘means of the Pranava (the syllable Aum). 
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By making one’s body the under-stick and the syllable 
Aum the upper-stick, one can, by practising the drill of 
meditation, see God like the hidden spark. S.U. 


15. aff aeafafar frtert wererferfe: eye: 1 
maonedd Farr wares fafgat: ger 
“Om Tat Sat”—this is the three-fold symbol ofthe 


Absolute. By means of this were ordained of old the 
Brahmanas, the Vedas and the Sacrifices. 


16. aearatfinegargca aaerrag: fear: | 
wade fanatic: wad Tararfeary tt 
Therefore with the utterance of the word “Om” are 
the acts of sacrifice, gifts and penance, which are enjoined 


by the scriptural rule, always begun by the expounders of 
the Veda. B. G. XVII, 23, 24, 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE MYSTIC ONENESS 


“Hast thou not got two eyes? Look at the trees with one eye 
and look at the wood with the other’. 


It cannot be too often repeated that a vivid realisation 
of the mystic oneness of all things in this world of space 
and time and the oneness of all souls who inhabit it but 
who are really above space and time, whether they know 
it or not, constitutes Jnana in the highest sense of that 
term. A man who is more conscious of the unity of all 
things than of their multiplicity and separateness is called:a 
mystic. A mystical poet is different from an ordinary lyric 
poet. The latter sings of all things of beauty—say, clouds, 
streams, flowers, birds or love and joy—in their isolation 
and separateness, while the former sings of these in such a 
way as to point to their unity in an infinite but invisible 

" spirit. 

Let us take an illustration from the fine arts. Natura- 

lism in art has for its ideal the representation of objects 
exactly as they appear in nature. According to one of the 
extreme advocates of naturalism, Ruskin, nature being 
supremely beautiful, the business of the artist is to Bo to 
her in all humility and singleness of heart rejecting nothing 
scorning nothing and selecting nothing. In all forms of art— 
painting sculpture or architecture-the artist ought to follow 
the path which nature traces for us and be faithful to her 
even in the smallest details. But there 18 something higher 
than naturalism in art. Romantic art is on a higher plane 
than naturalistic art. Every natural object inits indivi- 
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duality and separateness is really incomplete and insignifi- 
Cant. Till it is sublimated by imagination into a spiritual 
Order which transcends the natural order, it cannot gain 
Significance. Take for instance, the humanhand. A 
Naturalistic representation of it gives us a picture of the 
hand, as it is in nature, with all its contours, its joints, 
its veins, its nails andits hair. Butthe hand is only a 
Part of a whole. The whole is the human body animated 
by a conscious spirit. The art which represents the hand 
in such a way as to give us a hint of this whole is surely 
On a higher plane than that which gives us no such hint. 
The hands that indicate prayer command consent or 
Protection are certainly superior to hands that are true 
to every anatomical detail, but point to nothing beyond 
their own physical existence. The representation of g 
gesture is surely superior to the representation of mere _ 
flesh, even as spirit is higher than matter. 


The highest mission of art is not to indicate the sepa. |. 
Tateness of objects in nature but to hint at their unity in 
Spirit. Similarly the highest mission of religion js not to 
confine itself to the separateness of things in the world. 
but to hint at their unity in God. According to the highere 
teachings of Hinduism, individuality is only a half-way: 
house. We are deluded in thinking that there is cat 
multiplicity in the world while the truth is that there . 
Only one ultimate Reality of which all things in an 
universe as well as all souls that inhabit it dace : 
fragments and shadows. The Upanishads declare that 
long as men do not realise this Oneness and act upo so 
they go from death to death, i. e. they do not get salad i 
but are ever involved inthe round of births and. ton 


deaths, 
1. war qageraratacargreate 
aa wa aw feet Fel ATI Tar 
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When he sees that the manifold nature of beings is 
centred in the One, and that all evolution is only from 
there—he becomes one with the Absolute. B. G. XIII, 30 


2. aened TPA WATT ATTA | 
aA 8 ssa aearaarcefaeofa | 
Behold here today, O Arjuna, the whole universe with 
the moving and the unmoving, and whatever else thou 
desirest to see, all concentrated in my person. 
3.0 FE AT MaMa RvVHA TITAET | 
feat cafe & eq: Tea A TAA 
_But thou canst not behold me with this, thine own eye. 
I will give thee a divine eye, behold now my sovereigo 
"> power. B. G. XI, 7, 8 
4.00 qaaed oracedt sfararraar | 
HMAC TUL WSITAT 11 
-_ There; in the person of the God of gods, Arjuna be- 
held the whole universe with its manifold divisions, all 
gathered together in one. B. G. XI, 13 
5. afemraaifn qaifa aetarafzcrad: | 
Ta PT Ae: F BMH UHeaqaqqwad: 1 
When the Self has become all things toa man who 


knows, what sorrow, what delusion, can there be to him 
who has perceived this oneness ? LU. 


6.* waag Taya aya aafrag | 
gat: a eared 7 aq ava Taher 
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Whatever is here the same is there; whatever is there 
the same is here, He goes from death to death who sees 
only multiplicity here. Ka. U. 

7. aatenaraed Ag aarfea fear | 
Wear: a: gyarsitfa a ag aaa Tafa 1 
By mind alone is this to be realised. There is no multi- 


plicity here whatsoever. He goes from death to death who 
sees Only multiplicity here, Ka. U. 


8.* atest at acd addy famafa 
we eairqaaaeicatargtaaratet no: 

. As tain water that has fallen on a mountain-ridge 
runs down among the hills on all sides, so does a man 
who sees things as separate ones run after them onal) © 
sides. Ka. U. 

9. wa areas aroma araferrnfa a 
WAT Tareas Tet 
Ot FT FAT TayaAAT Aaet TA A 

Whete one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, under- 
stands nothing else—that is the Infinite. Where one sees 
something else, hears something else, understands some- 
thing else —that is the finite. The Infinite indeed is immorta} 
the finite is mortal. Ch. U. 

10.* aga fe gafaa wafa afeax sat faofa afeax 

gat Teafa afeat gat -gutfa afeaxt aacafe- 
aafa afeax gat wad afeax sat fase 
yaa Hea aa ATH ATTRT eat FT 
Wat B TUT afaqtacay Ff Aer 
Tat & fasta 1 aad ad faerie Ft Fa 
fasrfarfgareancat a frfiarfefa 
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For when there is duality, as it were, then one smells 
another, one sees another, one hears another one speaks, 
to another, one thinks ofanother, one understands another. 
But when everything has become the Self then by what 
and whom should one smell, by what and whom should 
one see, by what and whom should one hear, by what and 
to whom should one speak, by what and of whom should 
one think, and by what and whom should one understand? 
By what, should one know that by which all this is 
known? By what, my dear, should one know the Knower, ? 

B.U. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SELF-REALISATION 


“The waters in a river flow continuously towards the sea. But the 
river is already in touch with the sea.” 


Discipline is the only way to freedom in religion. Self- 
realisation can come only through self-conquest. Not only 
our holy scriptures but also saints and mystics all over the 
world affirm that itis only by resolutely reducing our 
lower self—our false self—to utter nothing that we can gain: 
the higher Self—the true Self, the ultimate Reality. 

We, ordinary men, who have not tasted that unique 
experience called self-realisation cannot imagine what it is 
. like. The Upanishads declare that those who have gained 

the Self have freedom in all the worlds and that they haveall 
their desires satisfied. They become a law unto themselves, 
for their will has coalesced with the law. They have no 
need of any scriptures, as all scriptures have already ful- 
filled themselves in them- They have no desire for anything, 
for everything is included in the Self which they have 
gained. Every wish of theirs is automatically fulfilled by the 
very thought of it. Every thought, every feeling and every 
action of theirs are free and spontaneous and forge no 
bonds for them. The Gita says that those who have gained 
the Self are illumined within, rejoice within and enjoy eter- 
nal peace. For, their sins are destroyed, their doubts dissol- 
ved and their fetters broken. There is nothing more for 
them to gain and yet they are interested in the good of all - 
beings and they work for the welfare of the world as 


actively as worldly men. do. for gaining an object for 
themselves. 
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This unique experience of self-realisation has several 
names. It is called Atma-Jnana, Brahma-Jnana, Brahma- 
Nirvana, Amritatva, Mukti, Moksha etc. It can come, by 
the grace of God to men even now and here, and in their 
present bodies. fAnd those rare souls to whom it comes 
while they are:still living are known as Jivan-muktas. 


1. Asgetsarcreamesaracaifata F: | 
a ont wafaatet wargdtsiiorsofe 1 
The Yogin who is happy within, who rejoices within, 
and who is illumined within becomes divine, and attains 
to the beatitude of God. 


2 ara aafraingaa: eftorrerar: | 
foxger saan: aarqafes cat: 

Those whose sins are destroyed and whose doubts are 
removed, whose minds are disciplined and who rejoice,in 


the good of all beings such holy men attain to the beati- 
tude of God. B. G. V. 24, 25 


~ 3% aitcotareagat wdrarrrearer qecifafeat Terary | 
aay: Teale Samay aaqvararafgarrarerst: Ut 
Smaller than the small and greater than the great, the 
Self is hidden in the heart of every creature. A man whois 
‘free from desires beholds the glory of that Self through the 
‘tranquillity of his mind and senses and becomes freed from 
“sorrow. Ka. U. 


4* aqaeaneqineraend aqista faaarTraaes aq | 

arretad Wee: 1 ae fran o TAPSTTTAAT UI 
_ That which is without sound, ‘without touch, without 
form, without decay and likewise without taste, without 
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change, without smell, without beginning, without end, be- 
yond the great, and ever-abiding—by realising it one is 


_freed from the jaws of death. Ka. U. 
5.* qa Ud Youfaad wets wale 
ud yafasrara area wate waa 1 


As pure water poured into pure water becomes the 
very same, so, O Gautama, does the self of the seer who 
knows, Ka. U, 


6.* wat aet TaqaraAaT UH ST AAT a: A 
ameaed agate ast Fe Abad Aan 1 
The one Ruler, the Self within all beings who makes 


His oné form manifold—the wise who perceive Him within 


themselves, to them belongs eternal happiness, not to 
others, 


7.  faedisfrenrat Farrar agat ay fears 
Bra | TaTeHes Asqrwated aCeAaT Urge 
TATA UU 
The Eternal among the transient, the consciousness of 
conscious beings, the One who fulfils the desires of many— 
the wise who perceive Him within themselves, to them be- 
longs eternal peace, not to others. Ka. U. 
8.* zat ag seared HAT Asem |fa Prat: 1 
aq aaisgal Wasa Fel AAIGA UN 


When all the desires that dwell in the heart are cast 


away—then does a mortal become immortal and attain to 
Brahman even here, : 


9. war ad sfweardt Feats WHT: 1 
HT HASTA AAAMTATTMIATT Ut 
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When all the ties of the heart are cut asunder here— 


then does 2 mortal become immortal. Thus far is the teach- 
ing. Ka. U, 


10. Terarat sfarad a ae 4 TeeorsaTdeactigd 
quaat teat weg ara) a ada: eat wala 
TST BATH: 

Verily, O friend, he who recognises the shadowless, 
bodiless, colourless, pure, imperishable Self attains that 
supreme imperishable itself. He, knowing all, becomes the 
All. On this, there is this verse : 

11. faararert ae 24m a4: sro qenfar aesfewater ser 
aaat Feaa seg area a aaa: Tarafaaais 
‘He who recognises the imperishable Self, in whom the 
conscious self, with all its powers, its vital breaths and the 
elements are established—he, O my friend, knowing all, has 
become the All.’ P. U. 
42." frat gearkafoad arama | 

, eftaet rer aatfor afearecé Tera? 1 
_ The fetters of the heart are broken, all doubts are 
dissolved and one’s works melt awas when He that is both 
high and low is seen. Mu. U. 


13. war TRA: THAT VIMAY Harta gest aarathry | 

aar fagregerat fage facsaa: cet areagafa it 
When the seer sees the radiant Creator, the Lord, the 
Person who has His source in Brahman, then does he be- 
come a knower and, shaking off good and evil and 
becoming free from stain, reach supreme equality with the 


Lord. 
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14. st dua: wiygttants frorafaarnat anfrea 1 
aris areata: Perareg aafaat afces: 1 


He is the Life shining through all beings. The wise 
man who knows Him will not talk of anything else. He 
revels in the Self, he delights in the Self, and, having 
performed his works, he is established in Brahman, and is 
the best of those who know Brahman. Mu. U. 


15. wearedagaat aragear: gareat aaa: waar: 3 
a aa aaa: sree eer gemrenra: TAA aA T 


When they have reached Him, the sages become 
satisfied through their knowledge. They become perfect 
in their souls—tranquil and free from passion. These 
wise men, having reached the Omnipresent on all sides 
with concentrated minds, enter into the All itself. 
: , Mu. U 
16.* wer aa: eaeqarar: TyRsed TWeolea TTAST fagrea y 

war frararreaifeae: THI GeTgaia frery 1 


As the flowing rivers disappear in the ocean, losing 
their name and form, so does the knower, freed from name 
and form, go to the divine Purusha, higher than the high, 


17, wales aered wer Ae wala ahs TATE 
fag waft afte ate axe cen 
Tenhren fagadisoitrata 1 


Indeed he who knows the supreme Brahman becomes 
Brahman himself. In his family no one who does not 
know Brahman will be born. He overcomes grief, He 


overcomes sin. Free from the fetters of the heart he 
becomes immortal. Mu. U 
P.w.—14 
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18.* at wafaacnfe cq aaa tae aT 
0 War at ae fafet gerat eat ay aisege 

aarararae caro faciiscte tt 


_ Aum! The Knower of Brahman reaches the Supreme. 
On this the following has been said: ‘He who knows 
Brahman, the Real, the Intelligent and the Infinite, placed 
in the depth of the heart as wellasin the highest heaven— 


he realises all desires along with Brahman, the intelligent.” 
T. U. 


19. ae are ged weartensfrrarerarhia a 
astray faye wa da wwe aesarearcrear 
wager osenriarfararet © aritetsfarerett 
fagee: 1 

“As one might lead a person away from the Gand- 
haras, with his eyes bandaged, and abandon him ina 
place where there are no human beings.— 

“And as that person would shout towards the nat or 
the north or the south or the west, ‘I have been led here 
with my eyes bandaged.’— 

20.* wer aafiret sayeT sama fea veer Tat 

fant le a mraTIgaT a gearafeedt erat weeat- 

ae aea wae 
fat aaa fartetsr aracer afa oa a aarster- 
fqacreafad ad aed a are acrafe aaa 
afa 


“And as therefore if some one might release his 
bandage and say to him, ‘In that direction are the 
Gandharas, go in that direction’— 
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“And as, therefore, having been informed and being 
able to judge for himself, he would by asking his vay t from 
village to village arrive at last at Gandhara”. 

“In exactly the same manner does a man who ne 
found a teacher acquire true knowledge. For him there is: 
only delay as long as he is not released from his body. 
Then he will attain perfection. 

“That which is the subtle essence-—the whole of this 
world has that for its soul. Thatis the Reality. That is 
the Self. And thou art That, O Svetaketu.” 


2L.*(@) aa a Rerarngiar TRAM TMIT*MAg 
wag TSy Sra wah 
But those who depart from here, having discovered 


the Self and those true desires—for them there is freedom 
in all the worlds. 


(b) a ate fageteenit waft argeatarer frac: aR 
. fasofea 8a frgetaa aerat velar 1 

Thus he who desires the world of Pitris—by his mere 
will the Pitris come up to him, and having obtained the 

world of Pitris he is happy. 
(c) wa aft enfeanard vate ee 
traafea = ayfresadta sfraarfecrett a TTR 

warat i 

- And, he who desires the world of song and music, by 


his mere will song and music come to him; and havin 
obtained the world of song and music he is happy.. 


(d) a7 % aetg aT TT AMT Taha, 


: wat Wa et ven frist welt Tera, 


aera: 1 
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” But one’s fellows, whether living or departed, and 
whatever else there is which one wishes for and does not 
obtain—all these one finds by going in there (into the 
Self). For here indeed are one’s true desires covered. with 
what is false. Ch. U... 

22. wa aeaefteerer acer = waA I 

aaa fraat faa acafearat a ara faa ae 
APT Get: weATEAT «ara feat 7 
ae fear de art wer acdeeraaraarcaa- 
ABTA BT MATA 

This indeed in his true form which is beyond desire, 
free from evil and without fear. 

Now as aman, when embraced by his beloved wife, 
knows nothing that is without and nothing that is within, 
so this person, when embraced by the intelligent Self, 
knows nothing that is without and nothing that is within. 
That, indeed, is his true form in which his desires are 
fulfilled, in which the Self is his only desire, and which he 


_ is without any other desire and free from any sorrow. 
| fe B. U.. 


23.*% ata am: ceniifa fg wat aa faamae7 | 
grad Hares atest piesa | TeAecl- 
age «aa win aft F BTA 
STRTTAATAT AISHTA - Froara ATT STH 
erat a der Son vena aera STATA 1 

To whatever object a man’s mind is attached, to that 

goes his inner self with the deed, being ‘attached to it 


alone. After exhausting the results of whatever works he 
did in this world he comes back from that world to this 


‘for work again. 
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So much for the man who desires. But as to the man 
who does not desire, who is without desire, who is freed 
from desire, whose desite is satisfied, whose desire is the 
Self only—his vital spirits do not depart elsewhere. Being 
Brahman he goes to Brahman. BU. 

24. waa fart geatefaet asitad erae agar | 

TaTHaea Tater at UH: Farah wad araats: 

Even as a mirror tarnished by dust shines bright after 
it-has been cleaned, so does an embodied being, when he 
has seen the nature of the Self, realise oneness, attain his 
end and become free from sorrow. 


25 TETEATEAT F TEATS MATAR TH: waeag | 
Wt yet adaralagY areal 8a qeqd qaaTa: 


And when by means of the nature of his own self he 
sees, aS by a lamp, the nature of Brahman—then, having 
known God, who is unborn, eternal and free from all 
natures, he is released from all fetters. $8.0. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SONGS OF BLISS-, 


“ Who indeed could breathe, who indeed could live, if therer were 
not this Bliss in space 2”. 


Souls living in bliss are sometimes described as bursting 
into song to express their feelings. Three such songs from 
the Upanishads are given below. When a soul attains 
Moksha it becomes absolutely free, its desires aro: all 
fulfilled and it is able to identify itself with every other 
soul and with every phenomenon in the universe. I¢ not 
only perceives but also experiences and enjoys the mystic 


Oneness of all things. 


_ The Brihadardnyaka Upanishad, describing the trans- 
cendental. state of the consciousness of man, says:— ‘ An 
ocean is that one seer, without any duality. This is the world 
of Brahman, O King”. Thus did Yajnavalkya teach him 
(Janaka). “This is his highest goal, this is his highest trea- 
sure; this is his highest world, this is his highest bliss. All 
other creatures live on a fragment of this very bliss.” 


TRIM ITM IT! Agranguarqraq! aE 
WATERS BWATAAS GHATS: | ae ecilwRTy sir 


wag witwad | aeafen TaAaT Aaa 3 eT Gs aa 
argaer ar 3 anf ay ar carla @ ea aT a ATI 


aerATATeRTAT 3 Ag ae fared Tremere 3 FI 
gare: 


1.* 
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Oh! wonderful, wonderful, wonderful ! 
I am food, I.am food, Iam food! 
I am the eater of food, I am the eater of food, 
I am the eater of food ! 
I am the composer, I am the composer, I am the composer! 
lam the first-born of the world-order ! 
Earlier than the gods, I was in the centre of the Immortal! _ 
Whoso gives me away—he alone thus saves. me. 
And him who eats food by himself I eat as food. 


I have overcome the world and like the glorious sun I shine! 
T.U. 


2* xareort sTa Named sqaisg ga waft 
faqa ad we aa Ueldannger gar witwEd 
SAAT ARTA HAT THAT AT ETAT AT i 


“From the dark I pass to the coloured, and from the 
coloured I pass to the dark. Shaking off evil, asa horse 
his hairs, and shaking off the body, as the moon frees itself 
from the mouth of Rahu, I, a perfected soul, obtain the 
uncreated world of Brahman—yea, I obtain it. Ch. U. 


3° ae aaa tea sifa: gee firtfea uy wed afaat 
afaitacagarter i afar wadaqi gta 
aya faa: uu afa farrier ary 1 
“I am the mover of the world-tree. My fame is like 
a mountain peak. The exalted One has made me pure as, 
the sun. 1am the immortal One. I ama shining treasure. 
I am wise, immortal, indestructible.” Such was Trisanku’s 
meditation on the Veda. T.U. 


CHAPTER XX 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Wonderful is the man who can expound Him, and adept is the man 
who can find Him.” 


In this chapter are included all those pointed sayings 
which could not find a place in the other chapters. 


_, Such pearls of wisdom are indeed scattered throughout 
the Upanishads and the Gita. 


1." arect fae art arardt fae aa: 
BaMNeT qealseaeaMeacsaraey: 11 


The unreal never is, the Real never is not; the 
conclusion about these two is well perceived by seers of 
Truth. ; B.G. II, 16 


2. asafaaer satfeixorafafeay i 


To a man who has been honoured, dishonour is worse 


than death. B.G. II, 34 
3.* ant Wa seae 
Evenness of mind is called Yoga. B.G. II, 48 


4. afer gfaxgues a argted ATAAT | 
T aaa: WMT HA: FAT It 
When a man has no self-control, he can have no 
comprehension; nor can he have the power of contemp- 
lation. And without contemplation he can have no peace; 


and when he has no peace, how can he be happy? 
B.G. II, 66 
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2: 


oT fre adgarat aeat arate eat 
Weat orefer arf ar fre cet Ba: 


What is night for all beings, therein the disciplined 
soul is awake; and wherein all bei 


Ngs are awake, that is 
night for the Sage who sees. B.G, Il, 69 
6. 


Were ward geetfaa frag 1 


Let no man who knows the whole unsettle the minds 
of the 1800rant who know only a part. B, G. II, 29 
ie 


Tee Fey caegy: sRataaafr | 
Tate aft amit fae: fe afc 1) 


Even the man of knowledge acts in accordance with 
his Own nature, 


All beings follow their nature; what can 
repression do? B. G, III, 33 
8. Aah erat fag: want wagers | 
Taal Pree aa: qerdt warag: 
Better is on 
the duty of anot 
own duty; the 


e's own duty, though imperfectly done, than 
her well done. Better is death in doing one’s 
duty of another brings fear in its train. © 
B. G. III, 35 
At wh seqaser HAST: SRT 
This world is not for him w 
best of Kurus, much less the other. B. G. IV, 31 
10. aaa art aa gaa ET: 1 
Knowledge is veiled by ignorance, and mortals are 
thereby deluded, 


9, 


ho makes no Sacrifice, O 
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ll. wafarnitafadinaiaraa: | 
Frrerearererarel 4: Aa AG Ua a: 


The sage who has controlled his senses, mind and un- 
derstanding, who has put away desire, fear and anger, and 
who is ever bent on liberation—he is indeed ever liberated. 

B. G. V, 28 


12, s@taaareart areararrgarea 
arena reat equa fours: 
Let a man raise himself by his own self, let him not 
debase himself. For he himself is his friend, and he him- 
self is his foe. _B.G. VI, 5 


13. war fafracd Prererenrtaratees® 
free: Tea Bes RTT TET 1 
When the disciplined mind of a man is established in 


thé Spirit alone, free from the desire of any object—then 
is he said to possess concentration. B. G. VI, 18 


14. a fe aeumea aheagifa aa vote 
- A man who does good, my dear Arjuna, will never 
come to grief. B. G. VI, 40 
15. aaqvarnt agay shaaafa fess 5 
qaarafe faarat afaent afer aca: 1 
Among thousands of men scarcely one strives for per- 


‘fection; and, of those who strive and succeed, scarcely one. 
knows me in truth. B. G. VH, 3 


16. afr wang tr ga wfirTET ee 1 


All this is strung on me as rows of gems on a string. 
B. G. VH, 7 
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17. aaifaedt Wg Tsfer wea 
I am the desire in all creatures, O best of Bharatas, 
which is not in conflict withthe Law. . B. G. Vil, 11 
18. ag fe waaart Tere seta a 
1 am the epjoyer and the lord of all sacrifices. 
B. G. IX, 24 
19. afarage atefad orca aaeaq are ; 
Having come into this fleeting and unhappy world, do 
thou worship me. B. G. IX, 33 
20.  ARAKAT Jere Tagqarrafera: | 
wena Ted A TATA TTT 
I am the soul, O Arjuna, seated in the hearts of all 
creatures. I am the beginning, the middle and the end of 
all beings. B. G. X, 20 
21. wafegfancacdt saaisata at 
TACATATIVS TA AA ASME 1 


Whatever being [there is,endowed with grandeur, 
beauty or strength—know that it has sprung only from a 


spark of my splendour. B, G. X, 41 
22. fasevarefad seateniirer feadt sar i 


I stand pervading the whole universe with a single 
fragment of myself. B. G. X, 42 


23. Saar aaeha Fat 
qeraesefate Arey 1 ; 
1 am indeed He who is to be known by all the Vedas, 
I am He who made the Vedanta, and I am He who knows 
the Vedas. B.G. XV, 15 
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24. St aerfamtere Frererarge war | 
The heritage of the gods is said to-make for deliver- 
» and that of the demons for bondage. B.G, XVI,5 
25. fafiny vente ax AAT: | 

TA: RTA ETE TAT ate | 
Three are the gateways of this hell leading to the ruin 


Of the soul—lust, wrath and greed. Therefore let man 
Tenounce these three. B. G. XVI, 21 


26" faxonter ardor acaentfitze Faq | 
Tet TTT aeraAtg zor 4) 


The face of Truth is covered with a golden disc. 
Remove it, O Pushan, so that I, whose law of being is 


ance, 


Truth, may see it. [.U. 
27, fra ado ATT: 1 
No man can be satisfied with wealth. Ka. U. 


28. Fe fare fags afre ar se rate aan | 


Wide apart and leading to different ends are these 
which are known as ignorance and knowledge. Ka. U. 


29.0 a areraa: aff ara sees farrier yey 


The way to the other world does not shine for the 
ignorant man who blunders, ever deluded by the glamour 
of wealth. Ka. U. 


30.* wag aya eat feng aa gaiq i 
“What shall I do with that which will not make me 


mmortal?’’ B.U. 
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31. WW a want aeifafecrsenens gaa aaa 
area agit wageradaeara wgaft at ar 
uaeat 3 omdifafacasenediterife ¢ sqitsy 
uaeat ait fafeearsearedttercsft a art: 1 


“Whosoever, O Gargi, without knowing this Imperis- 
hable. performs sacrifices in this world, offers worship or 
practises austerities for a thousand years—his work will 
indeed have an end. Whosoever, O Gargi, without 
knowing this Imperishable, departs from this world, 
pitiable is he. But whosoever, O Gargi, having known 


this Imperishable, departs from this. world—he isa_ 
Brahmana.’ a B. U. 


il. 


TI-l. 


tI-4. 


NOTES ON THE EXTRACTS 


We are here advised to go to the scriptures for 
learning to control our appetites and passions 
and not to resist the necessary reforms in 
society. 

This is a-verse often quoted by the orthodox in 
support of their resistance to social reforms. 
Others than men—Satyakama Jabala got his 
illumination not through men but from the 
vatious phases of nature which he observed in 
the forest while tending his herd of cows. This 
is a remarkable instance of what is now called 


’ nature-mysticism. He was anxious that the 


knowledge he had acquired independently from 
nature should be confirmed by his Guru. 


In these verses of the Taittiriya Upanishad we 
have as it were a Convocation Address of 
ancient times. The teacher gives parting 
advice to a pupil who has finished his course 
of study. Notice the qualifications of those 
whose guidance the pupil may seek in future. 
They should not only be men of independent 
judgment but also not harsh-lovers of virtues 
ie. they should be both humane and virtuous. 


Note that faith finds its fulfilment in 
knowledge. 

Note that it is only knowledge and not faith 
that can finally destroy doubt. ; 


11-6, 


11-8. 


II-10, 


11-3, 


LUL-5, 


THI-8. 


1-9, 
1TE-13. 
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Natural disposition—The natural dispositions of 
a man, according to ancient psychology are 


Sattva, Rajas and Tamas—purity, passion and 
dullness. 


These are the words of Yama, the god of death 
to Nachiketas in the Kathopanishad. 


His twofold nature: both as He is to us and as 
He is in Himself—both as God with attributes 


and God without attributes—both as Iswara 
and Brahman. 


In this verse and the following verse the word 
Brahma means Nature. The word generally 


means the Creator or the Supreme Spirit. But 


it also means sometimes the Veda and Nature. 


The various theories regarding the Origin of 
creation current at the time are teferred to 
here, The Upanishad rejects all those theories 
aad asserts that God is the Origin of the world. 


Here also we havea reference to the Various 


theories which trace the origin of the world not 
to God but to something else. 


From ‘time’ to the 


‘soul! —This refers to all the 
theories of creati | 


On just mentioned, 
God is the origin not only of all beings but also 
all the values of life. 


Note the significance of these figures, 


The stress 
the point that the world is Organica 


lly relat ep 
to God. 
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HII-16. 


IH-17, 


TII-20. 


Iy-1-2. 


IV-4-5, 


1V-6-8. 


IV.9-11, 


IV.13, 
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Though God is the origin of all beings and all 
the values of life, no statement that we can 
make about Him can describe Him fully as He is. 


Like form — Notice again the intimate rela- 
tionship between God and His creation. 


This is exactly what modern astronomy, biology 
and other related sciences reveal to us, 


The first verse rejects the suppression of nature 
while the second rejects its indulgence. The 


_ Gita advocates the middle path of wise guidance 


and goes on to point out that Swadharma or the 
discharge of duties imposed by one’s own nature 
is the best way. — 


Here we have the Gita analysis of human perso- 
nality. First come the senses, then the mind, 
then the intellect, and finally the soul. The 
analysis is taken from the Kathopanishad. 


According to the Gita, religious life is to be 
based on temperate habits which avoid the 
excesses of indulgence and repression. 


Notice this classification of foods according to 
the three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas of 
ancient psychology. 

These three verses best illustrate the emphasis 
which the Gita lays on the influence of the 
natural dispositions of men on their moral and 
religious life. 

These are the words of Yama the God of death 
in the Kathopanishad. 


IV-19-20. 


V-l. 


v-3-4. 
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This ‘mantra’ indicates the dependence of the 
natural man on the spirit within him. - 

These verses stress the importance of social ob- 
ligations. It is pointed out that every man 
should work disinterestedly for the well-being 
of society as a whole and make others also do 
the same. 

These verses point out that universal love is the 
mark of spiritual perfection. The greatest saint 
is he who identifies himself with the pleasures 
and pains of all beings. 

Sacrifice, gifts and penance—This is a formula 
used very often in the Gita to denote ritualism 
in general. It should be noted that in this for- 
mula the first word stands for one’s duty to 
God, the second for one’s duty to his fellow- 
beings in society and the third for one’s duty to 
oneself. These are the three great integrations— 
integration with oneself, integration with the 


society in which one lives and integration with. | 


God, 

These two verses point out that ‘mere ritualism 
leads one only to a temporary heaven and back 
again into ‘Samsara’ or the cycle of births and 
deaths. 

These two ‘mantras’ point out not only the use 
of rites and ceremonies but also their 
limitations. 

Like the verse from the Gita given above this 
‘mantra’ also declares that mere ritualism leads 
one only to a temporary heaven and a 
subsequent return to ‘Samsara.’ 


P.W.—15 


ah 
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Y-11-12, 


V-13-14, 


V-15. 


‘V-18-22, 
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It is here pointed out that mere good works like 
tites and ceremonies lead one only to a tempo- 
tary heaven and not to salvation. The Upani- 
shads emphatically declare that salvation can 
come only from ‘Jnana’ or divine knowledge. 


These ‘mantras’ declare that it is the knowledge 
of the Self that finally saves a man and not good 


works, 


The contrast here is between those who worship 
the gods for gaining some material ends and 
those who worship the one Unborn Eternal 
Iswara without any desire for material ends. 


This verse shows again the spirit of toleration 
so often expressed in the Gita. 


The full story given in the Upanishad is as fol- 
lows : It is said that Brahman won a victory for 
the gods, But the gods thought that their success 
was due to their own strength. And when He 
appeared before them in the form of a Spirit to 
teach them a lesson they did not recognise Him. 
They first sent up Agni the god of fire to find 
out who He was. When.he approached the Spirit 
and announced himself the Spirit set up a straw 
before the god and asked him to show his power 
by burning it. The god of fire went at it with all 
speed but could not burn it. So he went back 
and said that he had not been able-to find out 
who the Spirit was, Then the gods sent Vayu, 
the god of wind to find out who the Spirit was. 
When he went and announced himself the Spirit 
again placed a straw before him and asked him 
to blow it off. The god of wind went at it with 


¥i-1. 


VA-2. 


Vi-6. 


Vi-7. 


VI-8. 
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all speed, but could not blow it off. So he went 
back foiled like the god of fire. Then the gods 
sent up Indra himself, the king of gods, to find 
out who the Spirit was. But when he came up, 
the Spirit disappeared and in His place there 


was a woman exceedingly beautiful. She was the 


goddess, Uma, the personification of heavenly 
wisdom. Indra asked her who the Spirit was, and 
she replied “It is Brahman. And surely it is in 
the victory of Brahman that you have been 
exulting.” oO 
The contrast here is between a man who has 
subordinated all his aims in life to the single 
aim of increasing the spirit in him and the maa. 
who has not disciplined himself in this manner 
and therefore whose spiritual life is rather 
chaotic. _ 

The man of steadfast wisdom—The Gita calls a 
man:‘of disciplined mind a Sthita-prajna. There 
is a whole section on the characteristics of a 
Sthita-prajoa in Chapter 11 of the Gita. These 
Verses were the favourite ones of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Mental and moral discipline reaches its consum- 
mation only when God is realised. 

Note that the Gita does not advise us to run 
away from the world in order to avoid the 
temptations of the objects of senses. On the 
other hand it wants us to move amidst the 
objects of senses but avoid being over-powered 
by them. 

Here again we are advised neither to avoid the 
desires prompted by’ the objects of senses nor to 
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- VI-21. 


VI-23. 


VI-27. 
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be carried away by them. The sea takes in all 
the rivers that flow into it but does not over- 
flow its limits. 


The Gita wants that we should cultivate true 
internal righteousness. We should not be satisfied 
with mere external righteous actions. 


Note here the contrast between Kama and 
Jnana. The former is said to be the enemy which 
one has to fight and bring under control. 


The analysis of the individual given here is 
adopted from the Upanishads. The senses, the 
mind, the understanding and the soul—this is 
the order followed always. 


It is the realisation of the mystic oneness of all 
things that leads man to the goal of religious 
life. 


Note this definition of Yoga. When Yoga rea- 
ches its perfection, the mind is at a standstill 
having no images or ideas. 


This is an important verse. For, it admits that 
Moksha need not always come after death. One 
may attain it even here while living in the 
body. 

There is a reference here to the dual nature of 
man and to his freedom of will. He is at liberty 
to go up or to go down. 

This does not mean that a Yogin ignores all 


moral distinctions. It only means that his over- 
powering love embraces all—the wicked as well 


- as the good. . 


% 
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VI-32. 


VI-33. 


VI-34-36, 


VL-4l, 


VI-43. 


VI-45. 


VI-46. 


VIL-1-4, 


" demons respectively. 
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The Gita here again stresses that mental and 
moral discipline is an inalienable part of reli- 
gious life. 


Note that the Gita condemns extreme asceticism 
which tortures the body. 


Fiendish in their resolves—Notice the strong 
language used here. 


Having condemned all forms of false penance 
the scriptures describe the true penance in these 
verses. True penance involves the discipline 
of the body, speech and mind. 


Work done ina spirit of sacrifice is what the 
Gita calls Karma-Yoga. 


Notice that mere intellectual knowledge without * 
mental and moral discipline cannot lead one to 
salvation, — 


It" is from this ‘mantra’ that the motto of the 
Indian republic is taken. 


‘Da’ is the first syllable of the three words of 
instruction given by the voice of thunder which 
stands for the voice of Prajapati, the Lord of 
all creatures. The three words are Damyata, 
Datta and Dayadhvam—control yourselves, 
give away and be compassionate. This is the 
advice given by Prajapati to the gods, men and 


In dividing men into two classes and attributing 
their virtues and vices to their respective 
natures, the Gita stresses the importance of 
natural disposition in rcligious discipline, 
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Notice the importance of moral discipline and 
cultivation of virtues on the part of those who 
seek Brahma-Vidya. 


In comparing man’s life as a whole to an elabo- 
rate sacrifice the teacher here says that these 


virtues correspond to the gifts which the sacrifi- 


cer has to make to the Officiating priests. 


VII-13-17. In these verses Kama or self-centred desire is 


VIII-3. 


" WIIL-4-6. 


described as the natural foe of Jnana, divine 
knowledge, and we are advised to practise self- 
control from the beginning of our career. 


This is only a general statement. In exceptional 
cases a man may attain Moksha even in this life 
and thus may not be born again. 


What Dr. Radhakrishnan says on heredity and 
rebirth may be quoted here. ‘While the 
physical heredity is derived from the parents, 
and social heredity is derived from the family, 
race, nation and religion, there is psychological 
heredity which is not derived from the Parents 
or the society. This controls physical and socia] 
heredity”"—The Brahma Sutra, Introduction 

P. 202 


“VIHI-9-10. Note that there is no rebirth for a man who has 


VIII-11. 
VII-15., 


VIII-16. 


attained to permanent fellowship with God. 


This again is only a general statement. 
Even here on earth—Notice that Moksha may 
come to a man even in this life. 


It is the law of continuity in nature that js 
illustrated by this figure. 


Vill-18. 


VITI-19, 
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The remarks of Dr. Radhakrishnan on the sub- 
ject of the soul entering again into animal 
bodies are noteworthy. He says— 

“If there is a close bond between the self 
and the body, then we cannot say that any self 
can in habit any body. If the contents and con- 
ditions of the self-existence must be similar to 
those which obtain here, rebirth in the form of 
animals or angels becomes an extravagance. The 
kind of life after death cannot be completely 
different from the present one. Death cannot 


- alter so profoundly the life of the self. No human 


being can take birth in a body foreign to its 
evolved characteristics. It is possible for man to 


degenerate into a savage being. but he is still a, _ 


man. If retrogression is referred to, then it is” 
spread over long ages. While it is theoretically 


possible that the life process which has now. — 
‘reached the human level may so operate as to 


sink into the animal, from which it may again 
spring forward on a different line of evolution 
altogether or continue to sink below the animal 
world, we are not concerned with such specula- 
tive possibilities. While we need not dogmati- 
cally deny the possibility of reversion to,animal 
births, we are now concerned with the normal 
changes which are within a type. It is possible 
that rebirth in animal form is a figure of'speech 
for rebirth with animal qualities. ** An Idealist 
view of Life—P. 292. 

Commenting on this ‘mantra’ Dr. Radbakrish- 
nan writes, “If we pursue wisdom, we travel by 
the path of the gods. If we perform good works 


oer 
- 
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we travel,by the path of the fathers. If we do 
neither, we will continually revolve like little 


creatures. ”’ 

Whose indeed is wealth?—This is the alterna- 
tive interpretation suggested by Sankara. The 
usual interpretation “Do not covet another 
man’s wealth” gives rather a weak ending to 
the ‘mantra’ as the introduction given is a 


commonplace. 
Here is the germ of Karma-yoga so elaborately 
developed later in the Bhagavad Gita. 


What has to be renounced is not work but its 
fruit. Only work has to be done in such a way 
that it could not bind the doer, that it would 
not become a Bandha. 

Evenness of mind is called Yoga—This is only 
a provisional definition of Yoga developed later 
in the Gita. The word Yoga means fellowship or 
union with God either through Karma or Bhakti 
or Jnana. Yoga is also used in the Gita in the 


sense of power, synthesis, concentration and 


so On. 
Notice here the function of Jnana. The highest 
Jnana which means the realisation of God dis- 


solves all Karma. 
Notice the paradox of work and no work. 

A true Karma-Yogin’s work does not affect his 
mind and hence becomes no bond. 

The Gita treats Karma-yoga as a form of sacri- 
fice. 


IX-13; 


IX-14, 


{X-15. 


IX-19. 


IX-22-24. 
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“Not he........ no sacred fires—Notice that even 
at the time of the Gita there were false sanyasins 
who abstained from all duties and who did not 


maintain the sacred fires which a house-holder 


had to maintain but who had not conquered 
their desires. 


The spirit of Karma-yosa should cover all 
actions in life. 


Karma-yoga means internal not external 
renunciation. 


Notice that an ideal Karma-yogin is full of zeai 
and enthusiasm though he has no desire for the 
fruits of his work. , 


In these verses the Avatar who identifies him- 
self with Iswara points out that Iswara’s work 
in maintaining the world is the best illustration. 
of Karma-yoga. 


World order—The Sanskrit expression used 
here is Lokasankraha—a term which does not 
occur in the Upanishads. 


This is an oft-quoted verse and sets forth thé 
spirit of toleration which is so characteristic of 
Hinduism. It applies not only to the various 
Sadhanas in Hinduism but also to the various 
other religions of the world, 


Howsoever he leads his life—A man who has 
realised God is not bound by rules which are 
meant only for beginners in religious discipline, 


This is an important verse. For it defines a per- 
fect Yogin as a man who identifies himself with 
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his neighbours in society in all their pleasures 
and pains. 


Notice that the Avatar strengthens the faith of 
a man who is attached to any particular form 
of God, however inadequate it may be. But see 
extracts where He points out the limitations of 
such a worship—I1 and 12 below. 


With a manifest form—This applies to all forms 
from images to any personal Ishta-Devata. 


This refers to the various schools of philosophy 
of religion current at the time. 


This is a very important and oft-quoted verse. 
For even the worldly welfare of the worship- 
pers is assured here. The Avatar says He bears 
the responsibility for their welfare. 


Notice again how all forms ot worship are 
recognised and tolerated and at the same time 
their limitations are pointed out. 

Notice that no animal sacrifices are mentioned 
here. , 


These are some ofthe “ringing verses” referred 


to in the introduction above, 


Notice that the consummation of worship and 
knowledge is fellowship with God. 


Though he may be constantly engaged......... work 
—These works do not bind him. There is no 


Karma-Bandha for him. 


X-33, 


X-38. 


X-41-48. 
X-52. 


X-53-54 


X-56. 


XI-1. 


X1-211. 


XI-12-15. 
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This is a very important and oft-quoted verse 
as we said in the introduction above. 


This again is an oft-quoted verse. Though the 
worship of the Unmanifested and Impersonal 
Absolute is recognised as a legitimate form of 
worship, the worship of a personal Iswara is 
recommended, as the former isa difficult path 
for most men. 


In these eight verses we have the description of 
an ideal devotee (Bhakta) according to the Gita. 
i 


Here we have one of the many references to the 


_ compassion, love and grace of God in the. Gita. 


Notice that love and devotion to God are here 
declared to be superior to mere rites and cere- 
monies, 


This is the last verse of the eleventh chapter in 
the Gita. Sankara says in his commentary that 
this verse gives the essence of the Gita. 


The Upanishad also declares that it is by the 
grace of God that men are saved. - 


Notice that Dhyana takes the place of Bhakti 
in this verse in which the other two yogas of 
Karma and Jnana are mentioned. 


This passage gives us a classical description of 
the experience of Dhyana-yoga.: 


This is the famous Sandilya-Vidya. There are 
more than thirty Vidyas or exercises in concen- 
tration mentioned in the Upanishads. : 


ee 
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X1-21-22. 


XI-27-28. 


X1-29, 
XII-3, 


— XH-5, 


XII.7, 


XIL9, 


XI-111, 


XII-12-14, 
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In these verses the first three stages given in 
Patanjali’s Ashtanga-Yoga, namely, Yama, 
Niyama and Asana are informally mentioned. 


Note this definition of Yoga. The word Yoga 
is used here not in the sense in which it is gene- 
Tally used in the Bhagavad Gita but aa the 
technical sense in which it is used in Patanjali’s 
Yoga-sutras, 


These two verses describe only the physical 
results of Yoga. 


This verse describes the spiritual results of Yoga. 


Notiee that the lower knowledge consists of the 
Study of the Vedas and Vedangas. 


This is an interesting passage which gives ee 
idea of the educational curriculum o 


Upanishadic period. 

The words Avidya and Vidya in the Verse — 
interpreted by Sankara to mean Karma es 
Upasana respectively—that is, perioracne © 
Tites and knowledge of the deities wors ua . 
But it may not be over-fanciful to say ie i 
have here the familiar contrast between wor 
and knowledge. oe 
The Gita as usual points out the oe ie yo 
spirit over matter. 

Notice that Jnana is defined here as the percep- 
tion of the mystic oneness of all things. 


It is pointed out here that the experience of 
Jnana puts an end to all sin and sorrow. 
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XII-16. | Here again it is said that Jnana cancels all sins. 


XI1I-17. Here Panditas, means not scholars but saints - 
who have realised the oneness of all things. 


XII-18-22. Notice how the description of Jnana given here 


includes moral purity, cultivation of virtues and 
devotion to God. 


XII-23-25. Knowledge is here said to be of three categories. 
—Sattvic, Rajasic and Tamasic. The first sees: 
all things as one, the second sees each thing as 
an independent one, and the third, which is the 
lowest kind, looks upon each single thing as if 
it were the whole. 

XI1-27-30. These four verses describe the ideal life of a 
Jnani—the man of perfect knowledge. Notice 


again how a Jnani is a man of ethical purity 
and a man of devotion. 


XII-31. | Once again it is pointed out that Jnana, which 
leads one to God, consists in the perception of 
oneness of all things. 


XII-32. The Upanishad declares that the experience of 


Jnana puts an end to all attachments and doubts 
and the consequences of all actions. 


XIII-2-4. These verses describe the immanent aspect of 
Iswara. God is both Iswarta and Antaryamin. . 
He rules and also pervades the universe. 


XIII-6, Iam the desire...... with the Law—Notice how 
the Avatar identified Himself here with Kama 
or desire which is not against Dharma. So it is 
not Kama as such that is wrong, but Kama. 
which is opposed to Dharma. 
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Does not abide in them...... is not confined to 
them. 

Controlling nature which is my own—Notice 
that Nature is under the control of God. But io 
the Sankhya school of philosophy, Prakriti and 
Purusha are two independent entities. Though 
the Gita ‘adopts a number of ideas from the 
Sankhya philosophy it differs from it and follows 
the Upanishadic tradition on this vital point of 
the supremacy of God over Nature. 


This means that all things reveal God but 
things that are beautiful or strong of gtand 
reveal Him much more. 


XIII- 18-20. These are the oft-quoted verses describing the 


MIH-21. 


XITI-24. 


XIUI-30. 
XIIL-32. 


XIII-37. 


Avatara aspect of Iswara and its functions. 


It is freed from all fetters Freedom comes only 
with the knowledge of the Lord (Jnana). 
Notice that here Brahman or the Absolute is 
said to comprise a personal God, a soul. and the © 
world. 

There is no one equal to Him—Pratima here 
should not be interpreted as image. . 
Developing each according to its nature—God is 
described as the Supervisor of the Law. 

Notice that here Maya and Prakriti are identi- 
fied. Maya is the creative power of God and 
Prakriti is nature. 


XIII-41-45.God is here described as both Iswara and 


Brahman, that is, both as a personal God and 
as the impersonal Absolute. 


XITI-46. 


XIH-50. 


XIIT-58. 


XHI-60, 


XIV-13., 
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This means that we have to pay attention to 
both the unmanifest and the manifest, to both 
what is eternal and what is temporal. 


The Absolute is not an object of knowledge but 
an eternal subject. That is why when a man says 


he knows it, it is certain that he does not really 
know it. 


The Upanishad declares that all rituals, ° 


Sacrifices, austerities, good works etc., that do 
not lead to the knowledge of Brahman are of 
no use whatsoever. Notice also the definition 


of a Brahmin given here, A Brahmin is one 
who knows Brahman. 


When from the full.,..... remains...... The world 
comes out of God. But He remains unaffected 
by this emanation. 


The Gita quotes this ‘mantra’ in Chapter II. 


XIV-21-22, Notice the statement that the Self exists both 


XIV-23. This statement that the Self is both within the : 


XIV.-35, 


XIV-44, 


inside all beings and outside. It is just like'space 
which is both inside a vessel and outside. 


heart of a man and in the universe outside ig 


often repeated in the Upanishads. It is the realj- - 


sation of this oneness that constitutes Jnana 
which leads to Moksha. 


This is the famous definition of Nirguna 
Brahman found in the Mandukyopanishad. 


As a spider...... in all directions—These figures 
of a spider and its threads and of a fire and its 


Sevr2. Whatever he desires will be his--When one rea- 


_XVI-12. What one....-- more powerful—Notice that the 
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sparks are employed to indicate that the 
universe is an emanation from God and has 
the divine Spirit running through it. 


MIV-45. And he proceeded—what follows is the coa- 
versation between Yajnavalkya and his wife 
Maitreyi. 

MIV-48. Therefore a Brahmin...knower of Brahman— 
The steps leading to the knowledge of Brahman 
are (i) learning, (ii) Strength of conviction de- 
rived from learning and (iii) meditation. 


XIV-49-52. These and similar sentences form the well- 
known Antaryami-Brahmana in the Brihadaran- ‘ 


yaka Upanishad. 

XV-1. That immutable place—T his is the world of 
Spirit. 

XV-2.——«. Never return—Never come back into Samsara, 


“XV-7. For them there......worlds—This means that 
every desire of theirs is automatically fulfilled, 


XV-9. Thus did Yajnavalkya teach him—This is the 
teaching which Yajnavalka gave to King 
Janaka. 


lises Brahman one’s desires are all fulfilled. 
XVI-7. This is only a repetition of the statement that 
Aum stands both for the manifest and the un- 
manifest Brahman- 


repetition of 4 mantra with the knowledge of 
its meaning is said to be more efficaeious than 
mere repetition without the knowledge. 


XVI-14, 


XVII-6. 


XVIL-8. 


XVII-10, 


XVIII-2. 
X VIWY-3,. 
XVITI-4; 


XVIII-S. 


XVIII. 


XVIII-8. 


XVIII-12. 
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Here we have a reference to the ancient custom 
of making fire by rubbing one wooden stick 
against another. 

From death to death—Through a series of lives 
which constitute Samsara, 


So does a man........ on all sides—But when a 
man sees the Oneness of things his desires come 
to an end. , 

This high teaching is imparted by Yajnavalkya 
to his wife Maitreyi. 

Who rejoice in the good of all beings—Universa} 
love is characteristic of those who have 
attained self-realisation. 

Smaller than...... 20000. creatures—The Self trans. 
cends space and time. That is why it is described 
as being smaller than the smal! and greater 
than the great. — 

That which i8........0.00... without end,—The Selt 
transends al! limitations of qualities. 


This figure shows that the soul which has ‘ 
attained self-realisation is merged in the Self. 


This is the central teaching of the Upanishads, : 
namely, that eternal happiness belongs only to 
those who have perceived the identity of 
Brahman and Atman. 


Even here—-Notice that even in this life self. 
tealisation may come to a soul. 


One's works melt away—This means that one’s 
“ Karma does not bind one when God is realised, 


P.W.—16 
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XVIII-18. 


_ self-realisation not only realises the Self but 


XVIII-20, 


_ Mahavakyas. 


XVIITI-21. 


XVIII- 
21-d. 


XVUI-23. 


XIX- 1 e 


_ world order is Hitanyagarbha. 
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attained self-realisation become merged in the 
absolute. 


He realises........ ...the intelligent—This is as 
impottant statement. The man. who attains 
also all the desires of his heart. 


And thou art That,—This is one of the famous 


All these passages show that a man who has 
attained self-realisation has all his desires. . 
fulfilled automatically by the mere thought of 
them, 


One’s true desires covered with what is false— 
Though the desires lie in one’s own self they 
have a covering of untruth, namely, longing for 
the external objects of senses. 


His vital spirits do not depart parer 
Notice that the soul which has attained self- 
realisation need not go back into Samsara. 


Tam foodye.......0.0...0 am the composer— The 
“emancipated soul, having become one with the 
absolute, feels that it is both the object and the 
subject and also the power of bringing the two 
into relation with each other. 
I am the first-born of the world order.—The 
emancipated soul feels its oneness with all the 
phases of the Absolute—Virat, Hiranyagarbha, 
Iswara, and Brahman. The first-born of the 


XIX-2., 


XKIX-3. 


XIX-3. 


XX-1. 


XX-3. 


XX-5, 


XX-26. 


} 
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Whoso gives me away.........1 eat as food—He 
who gives me as food to those who need food, 
suffers no loss. But he who eats his food with- 


out giving it to others who ask for it—him I 


eat as food. 


From the dark I pass to the dark.—That is, from 
the transcendent to the immanent and from the 
immanent to the transcendent. : 


Trisanku, having realised Brahman as a result 
of his knowledge of the Veda, identifies him- 
self with Brahman and says these words, 


The world-tree—The world-tree is the tree of 
Samsara of which the moving spirit is Brahman. 


According to Sankara, the unreal is the pheno- 
menal world and the Real is the Atman. 
According to Ramanuja, the unreal is the body 
and the Real is the soul. 


This is one of the provisional definitions of 
Yoga. But it is well known that Yoga in the 
Bhagavad Gita means in most cases union or 


- fellowship with God. 


The sages is awake to things over which the 
ordinary man sleeps and vice-versa. 


The face... reres. disc—The golden disc is this 
beautiful phenomenal world which hides God 
from us. 
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These are the words of Maitreyito her husband 
Yajnavalkya. She had asked him “If this whole 
earth filled with wealth were mine would I be 
immortal through it?’and he replied “No, your 
life would only be like that of the people who 
are rich, but there is no hope of immortality 
through wealth”. And then she said, “What 
Shall ldo with that which will not make mie 
immortal?” and asked him to tell her some- 
thing of what he knew of immortality. He was 
Pleased and said “You have been truly dear to 
me and you speak dear words now, come sit 
down, I will explain it to you”. 
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